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THE ORDEAL OF FAY. 



CHAPTEE L— (continued.) 

SUNSHINE. 

There is to be a grand summer concert at 
the Crystal Palace on this day of roses, and 
when Charley drives me up to the Centre 
Transept I see crowds of people pushing 
and struggling, and unfortunate ladies de- 
fending web-like muslins from the invading 
feet of crushing pleasure-seekers. 

Of course Charley stands on the steps for 
a while. He must watch Lake departing 
with the phaeton, and he cranes his neck to 
make sure that his groom is obeying orders 
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and not sending the heated horses spinning 
along. " Confound the fellow ! What does 
he mean by showing them off; why can't 
he walk them in cool as he is bid ? " So says 
my irate husband, and makes an impatient 
movement as though to rush after Lake, the 
spirit of avenging justice strong within 
him. 

" They will be all right, dear, and cool 
enough by this evening ; don't you look so 
angry, Charley, but come in now." I whis- 
per this to him, seeing the vexed flush upon 
his face that comes so rarely, but always 
distresses me. 

" Of course you cannot understand, Fay ; 
women have no idea of the mischief — -* 

"The mischief they can do?" asks a 
voice over my shoulder, and a hand is 
stretched towards Charley, and his face 
changes altogether. I am intently lookujg 
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at him, amazed at his amazement, but I am 
quite aware that the voice and the daintily 
gloved hand belong to a lady, who is still 
behind me. It is a voice I do not know, 
but it makes my husband's quiet face move 
strangely, and opens his eyes and sends that 
dull angry flush quite away, leaving him 
suddenly pale .... The lady has made her 
way to my side, mechanically I take the 
hand she offers me. 

"Mrs. Alleyne, I am sure?" she says; 
and getting no acknowledgment to this re- 
mark, adds softly and with a smile, " dear 
Charley's wife ? 

" Yes, I am Mrs. Alleyne," I answer 
now, but do not speak softly ; and there is no 
smile on my face as I add, " We two have 
surely never met before ?" I look straight 
into her eyes as I speak, and I feel I do not 
look pleasantly. 

1—2 
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By this time Charley has his hand on my 
arm, and says, 

" An old friend of poor Marie's and— — 
and mine, Fay ; I am sure you will be glad 
to make her acquaintance — Constance 
Morreton '' here Charley stops sud- 
denly, and says, with an odd, apologetic 
laugh-r-^'I am forgetting, that, was our 

\ 

friend's name, now Mrs. Balfour — Mrs. 
AUeyne." 

I watch them both in wonder. What is 
the matter .with Charley ? he stammers and 
changes colour as I have never known him 
do, and now that Mrs. Balfour addresses me 
in her low purring tone, he listens eagerly 

to every word she says. 

■ 

'^ No wonder you look surprised, dear 
Mrs. AUeyne. We — Charley and I — are 
such old friends, you see, and it is so 
long since we met, and we were both 
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startled. I have had time to recover my- 
self, because I watched you drive up, and 
of course I recognised him at once and 
knew you must be his wife; Charley's wife, 
of whom I have heard such wondrous 
praises " 

" You are both getting awfully pushed 
about here,'' says Charley, as I am mute for 
once. '^We had better all go in noWj" 
he adds, looking earnestly at Mrs. Balfour 
all the time. 

"Unfortunately, I am obliged to stand 
here," she replies. " The fact is, I am 
waiting for friends from town who are 
coming down with John for the concert. 
Do stay here with me, I long to have a 
real chat with your pretty wife, Charley; 
you will not mind my calling him Charley, 
will you Mrs. Alleyne, we are such old 
friends ? " 
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She Continues her pleasant reminiscences, 
addressing herself specially to my husband. 
I have not the slightest wish to remain 
with her, or to be talked at, or to, but 
no choice is .given to me. Charley does 
not mean moving, and so we three get 
wedged closely against a low partition, 
and I look out anxiously for ^^ John and 
the friends from town,'' wishing I knew 
their distinguishing marks and could call 
out, " Here they are !" Mrs. Balfour is 
so absorbed in conversation with my 
husband, that I believe she has utterly 
forgotten to look for hers — ^if John is his 
name. I suppose I sigh wearily, or in 
some other indiscreet way betray my in- 
ward vexation, for Mrs. Balfour suddenly 
turns and addresses her remarks on bygone 
days to me. 

*^You know Marie and Charley and T 
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were called Hhe inseparables' years ago. 
That was when we were children. Marie 
and I went to the same school, and I 
spent my holidays at Mrs. Alleyne's. My 
parents were in China, and when I went 
out to them I lost sight of my dear old 
friends at home, I have always looked 
upon England as home through all the 
changes. I think you also knew poor 
Marie, Charley's dear sister ? When 1 got 
married to Mr. Balfour the correspondence 
between the AUeynes and us ceased. These 
things do happen, when thousands of miles 
divide people, don't they ? I have actually 
been away nine years ! No wonder Charley 
was surprised; he must have thought of 
me as one risen from the dead. I quite 
gloried in startling him, for I suppose he 
still prides himself on being the calm, self- 
possessed, never-to-be- ruffled individual that 
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I once knew so well ! , Don't imagine I 
did not mean to hunt you two people out. 
We live here, close by the palace, and I 
have told John over and over again to 
call on Charley at the office, but John is 

so dilatory ah! here he is — ^talk of,^ 

etc., etc., we will not particularize." 

"John," accompanied by the expected 
friends, pushes his way towards us, in 
obedience to the waving of his wife's 
parasol. The general introduction over, 
Mrs. Balfour inquires for the absent Mr. 
and Mrs. Anderson. " Can't possibly 
come," says Mr. Balfour, in a sepulchral 
tone. His face is swarthy, his eyes are 
black, and so is his beard ; he looks twenty 
years older than his wife. His voice, like 
his person, remmds me at once of the 
typical basso profondo. "Mrs. Anderson 
is ill, the precious baby is ill, and Anderson 
himself far too anxious for pleasuring." 
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" Then there is no occasion to stand 

here any longer — ^what a blessed release," 

says Mrs. Balfour, as she lays her hand 

on my husband's arm. The further result 

of this " blessed release " is that I find 

myself marshalled rapidly through the 

crowd, nolens volens^ my hand on the arm 

of this big, dark man, of whose existence 

I was not even aware ten minutes ago. 

Uncomfortably I crane my neck, looking 

to the right and left for Charley, but we 

have lost him and his companion in the 
throng. 

"Most objectionable, is it not?" asks 
Mr. Balfour. 

I do not quite know to what he alludes, 
but fervently answer, ^^It is indeed," and 
so for my part I think it. When we 
are free of the crowd "This is very much 
better at last, is it not?" asks my com- 
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panioD. To me there seems no improve- 
ment in our isolated position, so I am 
silent. Mr. Balfour looks down at me. 

^* You are very pale," he says ; " can I 
get you anything? You were not hurt 
in that crowd, were you? I do hope 
you are not faint?" 

Instinctively I feel that he is afraid of 
a scene, and, man-like, hates women who 
are '* overcome by the heat,'' require 
" salts," etc.. So I reassure him at once. 

" Not in the least faint, thanks. I am 
just a little warm, naturally. Had we 
not better sit down and wait for Mrs. 
Balfour?" 

"Wait for Constance ? My dear madam, 
she is no doubt luxuriating in the shadiest 
bit of the grounds by this time. She 
knows her way about this place far better 
than I do, and always manages to skirt 
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the crowd. Shall we get out too? It's 
hot everywhere, but we may find a breath 
of air moving there." 

So we go, and from the terrace steps 
I look eagerly for Charley right and left, 
I seem to get a clear view of the gardens 
here, and I should know Mm anywhere, 
but he is not to be seen. 

Fortunately Mr. Balfour does not say 
much, and our "conversation" is of the 
vaguest ; my eyes and my thoughts are 
with Charley all the time. I do not doubt 
we are equally tired of one another's 
company when Mr. Balfour proposes "an 
adjournment to luncheon." 

*^ You ladies never admit you are hungry, 
1 know," he says, "but I am not at all 
ashamed to confess that I feel uncommonly 
peckish, and don't suppose you wiU object 
to a cool Mayonnaise and some iced 
champagne. Come now." 
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I am too subdued to gainsay him, or 
to do more than wonder uneasily if this 
man and I are to spend our whole day 
here together — this twenty-first of June — 
the longest day in all the year — as in sorry 
ruth it seems .likely to prove to me. 

We go back into the palace, and on to 
the dining-saloon. 

" Oh ! I was right, you see ; I knew 
you would take care of yourself, and very 
sensible too,'' says Mr. Balfour, ofltering 
me a chair. I take it, wondering if that 
last remark could be intended for me, and 
find myself opposite to Mrs. Balfour, and — 
Charley. At this unexpected and most 
welcome sight two sudden tears spring 
up into my eyes. Eiiowing thoroughly 
well my childish folly, I try to laugh the 
feeling off, and laugh aloud in the most 
unaccountable way, and see Mrs. Balfour's 
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deprecating smile of polite amazement, on 
which I laugh louder still. 

"Fay!" says Charley sternly, and looks 
at me with a frown. After which my 
boisterous mirth dies a very sudden death. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Balfour is saying, " I 
knew, John dear, you would find your 
way here sooner or later. Knowing your 
thirsty proclivities, I thought it would be 
sooner. And so I have begged Mr. 
Alleyne to order luncheon for all of us." 

For the first time I have a chance of 
observing my vis-a-vis quietly. Her face 
is long and somewhat thin; her hair has 
that peculiar new shade of gold upon it, 
that does not look natural with a thick 
pale skin; her eyes are of that varying 
hue that people describe as "brown'' or 
^'grey," and which to me appears green; 
and her thin lips are startlingly red. 
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This description does not read prettily, 
but all the same, I acknowledge at once, 
that I know Constance Balfour to be a 
fascinating woman. The dye and paint 
and powder are hateful to me; I have 
heard often lately of women who have 
recourse to ^^art" as aids to beauty; but 
I have jiever before sat at table with 
Such an one. This will fully explain the 
state of my mind at this time. No doubt 
it has been voted primitive or childish by 
any chance reader. So it may have been; 
I only wish I had not needed such bitter 
experience to enlarge and ripen it. 

Having made my preliminary mental 
observations on, Mrs. Balfour, I get more 
and more interested and continue to watch 
their unconscious object, whose attention 
is absorbed by the dainty mixture of 
salmon and salad upon her plate. I note 
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that her hair is beautifully arranged in 
waving half curls, that her bonnet is of 
the latest and most delicate Parisian 
manufacture, and that her whole costume 
accords with that ladylike crown of per- 
fection. She has a peculiar purring voice, 
speaks in a confidential tone, says a great 
deal and rapidly, and always addresses 
. herself in a marked way to one person at 
a time. Thus much I have learnt by 
steady observation, and am anxious to learn 
more^ when Mrs. Balfour, having felt my 
scrutiny, turns her cold eyes upon me, 
and says sweetly, . 

^' Do I resemble any one you know, 
dear Mrs. AUeyno?" 

At this moment the waiter iutorposcs, 
first, his coat sleeve, then half his body, 
between us, in leaning over to arrange 
the dishes. Thus I am spared any attempt 
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at an an answer, and she, I hope, does 

not notice my guilty blush. 

Hardly a word is spoken. I suppose 

the others are hungry, they seem so 

interested in the successive dishes as they 

appear. I am too warm to eat, and have 

lost all inclination to go back and listen 

» 
to that concert. My head throbs ; I have 

a curious feeling in my throat, and wonder 

if this can be the beginning of some 

sudden fever. 

When we rise I watch Mrs. Balfour 
again as she folds her lace shawl and 
lays it over her arm. She is tall and 
well-draped, and carries herself gracefully. 
She turns to Charley, and placing her hand 
on his arm walks away with him. At 
the door she looks over her shoulder, and 
says to her husband, 

" Pray keep near us, dear; you never 
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can manage to find our places without 
me, you know.'' Then it occurs to her 
to address me. ^'I am so very glad to 
be able to oflter you stalls next to ours, 
as the Andersons are not coming; but 
pray do not lose sight of us again, dear 
Mrs. Alleyne." 

It does not much matter to me now 
where we go, or what is done. Charley 
has neither spoken to me nor looked at 
me all this while, except just once, and 
that reproachfully. He has been imusually 
silent,, even for him, and there has not 
been the faintest smile on his face. How 
I long to take his arm, to go away with 
him, to tell him that I feel so tired — so 
ill. But I cannot get near enough to 
whisper to him, and when we reach the 
stalls he is farther than ever from me — on 
the other side of Mrs. Balfour. 

s 
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No doubt Nilsson sings beautifully, and 
so does Lucoa; but though that purring 
voice that is new to me to-day is so low, 
it seems to fill my ears and sing in my 
head to the exclusion of all other sounds. 
At last it is over, and I am so thankful. 
This is my happy release. 

We have said " Good-bye, '^ and I am 
sitting by Charley's side again in. our 
phaeton, driving through the pretty home- 
ward roads, met by the balmy breath of 
cooling evening air. 

Charley makes casual remarks on the 
horses, the places we pass, the heat of the 
day that is over. Somehow I cannot talk, 
and so we roll on in silence. 

"When, dinner over, he establishes him- 
self comfortably in the verandah at home. 
I creep to my favourite place and rest 
my aching head against his knee. I am 
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very silent and feel unacoountably subdued. 
"Not a bit of * pretty prattle' for me to- 
night, Fay ? '' asks Charley in his kindest 
Yoioe; That tone melts the stubborn 
pained feeUng' within me, and it finds a 
sudden vent in tears. 

Charley is puzzled, astonished, finally dis- 
tressed. He asks me repeatedly, " Why ? " 
And what shall I say ? Last night I told 
him tears would come from too overwhelm- 
ing a sense of happiness. This very morning, 
delighting in his roses, I declared myself 
the happiest woman God's sun shone upon ; 
can I confess that to-night, without any 
assignable reason, I am crying *^ because I 
feel so miserable." No; a very proper 
sentiment of shame at my own folly checks 
me, and hesitatingly I explain that I am 
over-tired — worn out — shall be quite myself 

2—2 
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with the coining Sunday, on which we will 
keep quietly at home. 

Surely, that day will renew for me the 
peace and content that have hitherto made 
our married life aU sunshine ? ' 
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SHADOWS. 



I AWAKE next morning with a start, and as 
I raise myself and stare blankly at the 
closely curtained window opposite, I feel 
nnrefreshed, dissatisfied. 

What has happened? What does this 
dull pained feeling mean ? 

Who has not lived through that bitter 
awakening to trouble? You feel it is 
standing by your bedside awaiting you, 
ready to pounce upon and absorb you ; you 
scarcely remember how it looks, you dread 
to meet it, and yet know it cannot be 
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avoided, must be faced. You may turn on 

ft 

your pillow, close your eyes tightly, try to 
shut out vision and consciousness; — vain 
attempts — ^the trouble is there, and sooner 
or later .will fasten upon you, fraught with 
bitter remembrance, Wging with it future 
dread. 

My trouble— which no doubt seems very- 
Jrivial and absurd to you, reader— is to my- 
self scarcely defined. But, though so 
fth^dowy, it is painftdly palpable all the 
same. While I am dressing 1 scold myself 
yigorously. I determine not to be a coward, 
not to imagine difficulties where none exist. 
At breakfast I endeavour to talk cheerftilly 
and to begia naturally the series of ques- 
tions that crowd unceasingly into my mind. 
But mj assumed indifference fails at jlJbe 
iC^t^t. I camiot bring myself to pronounoe 
the name that must be spoken before Charley 
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can be expected to give me any information. 
Under no circumstances would it occur to 
him to volunteer it. This is Sunday, and 
there is no fly-leaf of the Times to take 
refuge in and comment on. Charley says a 
few pleasant words, but he seldom flays 
much, and to-day I do not take up his 
suggestions, for I am constrained by hidden 
thoughts, a very new experience for me . 
whose talk has really hitherto been '* prattle,'* 
the frank overflowing of the glad thoughts 
of a girlish miad. For, when all this is 
happening, I have not reached my twentieth 
year. 

We go to church together by-and-bye, 
and with all my strength I endeavour to 
think only and devoutly of the prayers I am 
offering up with my lips and the good words 
that &11 upon my ears. But, alas ! it seems 
to me presently that I am enacting the part 
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of a modern Marguerite, in the famous 
church scene, for my every pious thought 
and song is turned into gently mocking 
laughter and purring whispers. 

It is a relief to get out under God's pure 
beautifol sky again, and to hear the friendly 
talk of commonplace neighbours. One of 
^em, a happy mother who looks and walks 
, like a complacent hen amidst her chirping 
brood, comes up to us and says in her cheery 
voice— 

" Mr. Smythe tells me he saw you at the 
Palace yesterday, with Mr. Balfour. I did 
not know you were acquainted with the 
Balfours. Mr. Smythe has known him for 
years. What a chamfiing wife he has picked 
up in Hong Kong ! Most elegant she is. 
Do you know her, too ? '' 

" I was introduced to her yesterday." ' 

'* They are coming over to dine with us 
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to-night. Will you not drop in too ? Quite 
a family party you kQow, no fuss. Eustace, 
cannot you persuade Mr. and Mrs. Alleyne 
to join us this evening ? " 

"It is all settled, my dear,'' says Mr. 
Smythe, who has been strolling on before 
us, by Charley's side. 

^'But surely it will be inconvenient to 

you — had we not better " I stammer, in 

the most stupid dismay. 

" Inconvenient !" laughs Mr. Smythe, who 

has reached his home gate, and now leans 

against it. ' "Bless me, no! Delighted to 

Bee you. Come and have a bit of our joint 

to-day and put yours off until to-morrow. 

That's settled. Seven, sharp, and don't you 

disappoint me, for I mean to take you in to 

dinner myself, Mrs. Alleyne." 

* * m * 

In the afternoon Charley and I drive out. 
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We take a turn in Eichmond Park, and my 
husband, who is in his cheeriest mood, ap- 
proves of the road, the way the horses are 
going, the views, etc. And while I en- 
deavour to seem as cheerful as he is, I am 
thinking— thinking. 

Shall I stay away this evening ? Shall! 
plead illness, and go to bed ? Shall I beg 
my husband to stay at home with me, and 
confess to him frankly that I cannot bear to 
go — or to let him go ? 

How well I know the calm tone of wonder 
with which he will say, *^ Why on earth ? " 
or " What in the name of wonder? " — and 
what reply can I make to him ? Of course, 
it is all sheer folly on my part ; but, never- 
theless, I am very unhappy. While I am 
dressing, Charley comes into my room. 

"Make yourself very pretty to-night, 
little wife," he says. "You know how 
proud I am of you ! " My hear:t leaps 
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^»wards him; I follow its bent, fling my 
arms around his neck, and say, ^^Dear 
Charley, let, me stay at home to-night." 

" Stay at home, Fay ? Why, we have 
promised ! " 

" I know ; that does not much matter, 
they will forgive us.- Say I am ill, anything." 

^^ Are you ill, child ? You huve seemed 
very dull all day. What is it ? Why can- 
not you speak ? " 

I try to look into his kind eyes, which I 
know are anxious ; I try to unburden my 
mind, to ask, to explain — ^but cannot, 

" There is surely something very wrong ; 
you are quite unlike yourself, Fay." So he 
8ays gently, and leads me to a low chair, and 
placing me in it, kneels before me, and 
taking my two hot hands in his, says 
many kind words to me, and presently 
makes me laugh at som^ absurd little story 
about stout, good-natured Mr. Smythe. 
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*' Now you are better," says Charley, laugh- 
ing too, * ^ and I know it will do you good to 
go out to-night. I really believe you get 
moped, shut up here alone all the long days 
while I am in town. Cheer up. Fay, it 
hurts me to see your sweet sunny face 
clouded. Put up that pretty hair of yours, 
and wear a blue dress that matches your 
eyes, and let me kiss the roses back into 
cheeks that ought never to be pale." And 
having kissed me, he rises, and I feel the 
colour coming back into my fece, and 
determine to be bright and to look my best 
for his dear sake. In this effort that horrible 
depression leaves me, indeed I . feel quite 
happy again as we walk across the common 
together, and I " prattle " as gaily as ever. 

Hearing our ring at the clanging gate bell 
of the ^^ Limes," Mrs. Smythe comes from 
the croquet-lawn^ through the broad, open 
vestibule to meet us. 
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" You will find them all under the sweet- 
scented limes, Mr. Alleyne," says our cheery 
hostesSi * ^ I shall bring your wife out my- 
self when she has taken off her hat and 
shawl. Dinner is ready." 

We have just time to exchange greetings 
out of doors before we re-enter the house 
and the dining-room. I see that Mrs. Bal- 
four is superbly dressed in pale grey with 
flecks of rose-colour peeping out here and 
there. She has risen to meet me as I am 
crossing the lawn, and she lifts her dress, 
showing a dainty pink slipper. Charley, at 
her side, also sees that slipper. 

" I trust you are better to-day," she says, 
taking both my hands in hers very affection- 
ately. " You look charming. The heat tried 
you yesterday, I am sure. Even I felt it, and 

I have been through Chinese temperature." 

* 

"Now, Mrs. Balfour, if youjplease,'' says 
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our host, bringing Charley round to Mrs. 
Balfour's side, and himself leading the way 
to dinner with me. " They shall see 
mischief before them, shan't they, Mrs. 
Alley ne? It's a good, steady, respectable 
bit of mischief though with me as a repre- 
sentative, isn't it now ? " 

We settle down at the pretty flower- laden 
table, and there is a buzz of general con- 
versation. The long French windows are 
widely opened on to the cedar swept lawn, 
and out of the bow at the end of the room 
we see the croquet ground and the grand 
limes that give the house its name. All 
outside is flooded in a mellowed glory of 
evening light, the shadows have deepened 
and softened, and the sweet breath of flowers 
and blossoms from without and within fills 
and scents the air deliciously^ and seems to 
feed the spirit, while iced drinks and dainty 
cold meats fittingly refresh the body. 
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Even swarthy Mr. Balfour seems influenced 
by these gentle surroundings, and actually 
volunteers some information about his three 
children, to whom he appears warmly at- 
' tached. He describes their ages and looks 
to me, and motherly Mrs. Smythe, of course, 
chimes in, delighted to canvass the topic 
nearest her heart-/.e., the varying dispod- 
tions of " olive branches." So we three are 
engrossed, when a very emphatic remark 
from Mr. Smythe arrests our attention. 

" Upon my soul," he says, " that is about 
the most sweeping assertion I have ever 
heard made by any lady." 

" I am convinced of its truth," says Mrs. 
Balfour, smiling. 

" My dear madam, one would almost 
imagine you spoke from personal expe- 
rience," says Mr. Smythe, somewhat flushed 
in face and very warm in manner. 
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" Dear Mr. Smythe," says Mrs.^ Balfour, 
deprecatingly, "do pray remember I said 
unscrupulous, sufficiently unscrupulous—" 

" Oh, ah ! yes, that is true, a very proper 
reservation, too." 

" Why, Eustace, what is it, dear ? Mrs. 
Balfour, what can you have been saying to 
so alarm my husband ? " asks Mrs. Smythe, 
smiling. What a different smile to Mrs. 
Balfour's ! 

" I simply stated an opinion I have long 
heldand never yet foun4 occasion to change." 
So says the latter lady, on whom all eyes 
are fixed. "I am not at all ashamed of 
repeating what I believe to be the truth." 

" Hear, hear ; silence for the chair," says 
Charley, laughing, and looking with keenest 
interest at the fair speaker. She turns 
pointedly to hipa. 

"You have heard my opinion once, do 
you desire me to repeat it ? " she asks him. 
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'^ By all means. It is almost beyond me, 
and a repetition may enable me to compre- 
hend. I was always dull and slow, as you 
know, but I admire original ideas all the 
same." 

** I said to these gentlemen, who have 
both attached undue importance to my 
words, — given any woman of suflSlcient power 
of attraction and intellect, she can make any 
man she pleases fall desperately in love with 
her, provided always that she is also suffi- 
ciently unscrupulous." As she spoke her 
eyes met mine, and it seemed to me that in 
proportion to the amazement I must have 
shown in my looks, there came a cold glance 
of defiant hatred into hers. Was that also 
imagination 

Presently, when we ladies are seated on 

the lawn outside, while the gentlemen have 

strolled away over the common with their 
' VOL. n. 3 
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cigars, I think again that I have been over 
sensitive and given away to foolish fancies, 
for now Mrs. Balfonr is both kind and 
gracious. Onr hostess has made some 
maternal apology about, that thickly popu- 
lated nursery upstairs, and left us *^ young 
people '* to talk over '^ our gaieties, '' while 
she attends to " soberer duties.'' After 
some kindly comment on the lady of the 
house, Mrs. Balfour says in her most con- 
fidential tone, 

" You have such a sweet, quaint name — 
^ Fay I ' I long to call you by it. We seem 
such old friends through Charley. I have 
much wished to know you, and I made him 
tell me all about you yesterday, when I 
could hardly get you to say a word for 
yourself. I knew the heat tried you — oh I 
you need not shake your wise little head. 
Charley said you were quite unlike your- 
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self, and, of course, he wished me to have 
the very best impression, for he is naturally 
desirous that you and I should be very great 
friends ! It will be so, dear Fay, will it 
not ? '* She has drawn her chair close to 
mine, and taking my hands in both hers, 
strokes them meditatively while she purrs 
on, 

" You seem such a child to me, Fay ! 
Think how much I have lived through, how 
I have been tossed about! Why, when 
poor Marie and I were at school together, 
we vowed never to part. School-girl vows 
— ^not the only ones made to be broken ! 

Ah me ! I used to spend all my 

holidays with the Alleynes, and so it was 
Charley and I saw so much of one another, 

so much, that " she interrupts herself 

here, not with a sigh, but to reflect ; having 
done which, she evidently resolves to with- 

3—2 
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hold some intended confidence, and without 
a word from me continues, 

" When the signal came that I must leave 
England, it seemed like a deathblow, 
Charley and Marie both went to Southamp- 
ton to see me off. Oh ! how we all cried, 
like so many children, as indeed we were, 
all three ! I went out in charge of Sir James 
Balfour and his wife, John's brother, you 
know, and a man of high position in 
Hong Kong. John came to meet us on 
our arrival, and brought me messages 
from my parents, who had deputed him to 
meet and take charge of me. From that 
first interview John took a great fancy to 
me. He was old enough to be my father, 
but that did not dismay him. Twice he 
asked me to marry him, twice I refused. 
Then, urged by my parents, and myself 
esteeming Mr- Balfour very highly, I con- 
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sented, and within six months of my leaving 
England I was actually married ! I really 
did not like to write to Marie AUeyne 
about all this, because I felt that all our 
hopes of a speedy reunion were doomed 
to disappointment. I had promised to 
return in two years, and now I was, of 
course, bound to remain with my husband. 
My mother sent cards to the AUeynes, 
and wrote an account of the wedding, 
which was really most elegant and 
elaborate in every sense. And we 
actually never had a line in reply ! Was 
not this unkind — such old friends as we 
all were ! It was not until six years after 

9 

that Mrs. Alleyne wrote to my mother, 
telling her of Charley's marriage, and 
singing your praises, my dear, in a manner 
most unusual to mothers-in-law. 

" A while after that came the announce- 
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ment of poor Marie's death ! And I had 
been married -aix years, and my two 
eldest children were called Charley and 
Marie, and she had never written me a 

single line " Here Mrs. Balfour pauses 

again, and I see that her reminiscences of 
poor Marie have affected her. Presently, 
in quite an altered tone, she says, ^'I 
have been telling you all this, because 
you must naturally have wondered at such 
intimate friendship between your husband 
and me, who to you was yesterday — a 
stranger. Knowing silent Charley so well, 
I felt sure he would never take the- 
trouble to tell you the insignificant 
history of our intimacy, which he may 
even have forgotten — until he so suddenly 
met me yesterday ! And it is always best 
for dear loving little wives to know all 
about their husbands' former friendships! 
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Now, having told you all this, yon mnst 
take me into yonr confidence too. Ah! 
little Fay, don't try to draw your hand* 
away, let me keep it; tell me all your 
pretty love story, for I know you 
worship that handsome husband of yours ; 
be my friend, dear, trust me, and try not 
to think badly of me as you did yester- 
day ! '^ Her manner is certainly fascinat- 
ing ; her pretty insistence gains upon me ; 
I, feel myself thawing in spite of that 
unaccountable shrinking that she has so 
readily divined. Also, she has struck the 
tenderest chord in my memory, for I 
dearly love to talk about my Charley 
and dilate on his goodness to me. •^ You 
were boating somewhere on the French 
coast and upset, and our gallant Charley 

'' she recommences questioningly. 

*' Upset ? oh dear, no," say I, laughing ; 
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"nothing so romantic. We were out 
catching herrings in a little French fishing 
boat. ^^ There was only one sailor to manage 
for us, though our party was large. Mr. 
Alleyne was there and other strangers, and 
we each paid two francs going, as our share. 
We started from Veules, where we were all 
staying, and got rather far out, and could 
not get back because it is so diflicult to land 
there, and the tide was too strong. So we 
were obliged to go on to Dieppe.* My step- 
mother was with me; she is very timid, 
and was so alarmed she became hysterical, 
though there , was no cause for fear. 
French ladies are very nervous, I think, on 
the water. Mr. Alleyne was so kind and so 
attentive ! He helped us to get a carriage, 
and he bargained with the coachman and then 
went back to Veules with us. It was a very 
long drive, but we chatted all the way, and 




/ 
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the time seemed so short. After that he 
called every day — ^he also, was staying in 
Veules — and we used to sit on the beach . 
together. And when we were back at 
Madame's school ia Paris — and I thought 
he had long forgotten us among his grand 
English friends — he came to see us again. 
That was at Christmas, Oh! he was so 
good, so kind, so dear ! When he had gone 
away, I felt as if my heart was broken, and 
then I knew I loved him better than my 
life ; but I knew also that he would not be 
likely to forget me, I felt that, and I had 
his promise to come again for the Great 
Exhibition. That was to be ia May. ^ I 
tahall come on the 12th of May,' he said to 
me, ^because that will be your birthday, 
and I want to reverse the order of things 
and make you give me a present on that 
happy occasion.' And he came " Here 
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I pause, thinking of it all over again^ and 
Mrs. Balfour withdraws the hands that have 
hitherto held mine so closely. 

. " Go on," she says drily, "we are getting 
into the very climax of the third volume 
now." 

" Pray forgive me," I say, blushing pain- 
fully ; " of course it must bore ybu to listen 
to my reminiscences." 

" You entirely mistake me," she says, 
with renewed eagerness; "indeed I am very 
much interested. I felt a little chilled ; let 
us walk, and do you go on and tell me all. 
Pray how old were you on that 12th of 
May ? " 

" Seventeen." 

" And he kept his word and came to 
you ? " . 

" Yes, and brought Marie to see me ; and 
while she was with me he spoke to Madame 
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Qrancour, my stepmother, and — and — so 
the birthday gift was settled. Madame, I 
know, was thankfal to be rid of me, for 
she had her own danghtesrs, who were much 
older and able to assist her in the school, 
and I was of so little use, except in giving 
music and English lessons. Marie Alleyne 
was, oh ! so good to me — no one had ever 
been so good to me before. And how she 
loved her Ijrother ! Over and over again 

« 

she implored me to be true and faithful to 
him, never to change ! As though I could 
change ! My love is my very life, and I 
am the happiest woman in the world in being 
Charley's wife. If you will come and see 
me one day, I will show you the beautiful 
home he has given me, and you shall judge 
for yoiu'self as to whether I have reason to 
J)e content." 

** Thank you, my dear," she answers 
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promptly, ^^be sure I shall take the very 
first opportunity of driving over to your 
charming nest. Tou must be like a cooing 
pair of doves within it." She laughs plea- 
santly, and I notice no sarcasm in her tone, 
but at once declare, 

'* We will be sure not to annoy you by 
any cooing. We are old married people 
now, and not given to public demonstra- 
tions." 

" All the better, I might be jealous 
of so much affection; we — John and I — 
are such a very matter-of-fact couple, of 



course." 



Already I regret my too impulsive 
invitation, and then console myself, oddly 
enough, with the conviction that Charley 
will be so pleased to hear I have been 
asking his friend to our home. At this 
moment dear Mrs. Smythe returns, profuse 
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in her apologies for her lengthy absence, 
then we all walk on together to meet the 
gentlemen, as they come towards the small 
gate that opens upon the common. Mrs. 
Balfour is very gracious to me, and I 
endeavour to return her attention, or rather 
gratefully to receive the same. When her 
carriage drives up, we all go out to the 
hall door to see the departure. Charley and 
Mr. Balfour of course walk round the horses, 
look them over and compare notes as to 
useful sorts, heights, and colours, etc. etc., 
and from the brougham window Mrs. 
Balfour calls ^^ Fay." I go to her, and she 
says impressively, 

*' I shall certainly keep my promise one 
day this week. I shall come about luncheon 
time, and we will spend a long afternoon in 
chatting about the absent husbands, and you 
shall show me all youx pretty possessions* 
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I am SO oharmed we should have met at 
last" 

As Charley and I walk home together, 
he is full of pleasant talk, and I oan 
answer him gaily enough now. Yesterday's 
misery seems like a dream, distant, indis- 
tmot. Dreams, when they are vivid and 
painful, leave us with a numbed feeling 
of apprehension long after we realize their 
futility. The underlying memory of some 
such dreamlike trouble is within me still, 
but at this present moment I can ignore it. 
I even speak many words in favour of Mra. 
Balfour, and I tell my husband, with a 
sense of satisfaction, that she has confided 
all the story of their old friendship to me. 
At this he comes to a sudden stop, and 
makes a strange sound — is it a curse or a 
groan of pain ? 

" What is it, my dearest ? " I cry, in 
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alarm. He mutters something and walks 
' on. Putting his hand on my arm. 

"Fm all right now," he says, ^^only 
cramp, or some awful twinge. Indeed I 
am better now, good little wife, dear little 
wife." 

This physical ailment brings me at once 
into the debatable ground of suggestions, 
and when we reach home I insist on dosing 
dharley — homoeopathioally — for has not a 
lovely little rosewood medicine chest been 
given to me by his kind mother, full 
of dear little baby bottles, and with it a fat 
volume of " instructions '^ ? 

And so, according to . his painful symp- 
toms, I prepare a dose of bryonia which I 

administer carefully, at intervals. 

# # # # 

When I come into the breakfast-room on, 

' Thursday morning, I find Charley standing, 
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lost in thought, by the window. He does 
not even heed my approach, and when I 
touch his arm starts, and a letter falls from 
his hand. 

^* Nervous ? " I ask. " Startled by me ? '^ 

" You came upon me so quietly," he says, 
"and I was thinking. Read your letter, 
Fay." He shows me the letter he had 
previously dropped. " May I open it ? " 
he asks. 

" Of course, Charley. Do you know the 
writing? I do not." And I look puzzled. 

" It is Constance's," he answers quickly, 
and breaks the seal. Together we read : — 

" Old Oaks, Wednesday. 

*' My dear little Mrs. Fay, — I shall take 
you at your word, accept your invitation for 
to-morrow, nay more, ask you to let me stay 
and dine, and give me a bed afterwards. Mr. 
Balfour is taking the children and their nurse 
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to Scotland, to visit at Sir James's for a 
month. I shall be awfully lonely the day 
they leave, and want to come to you for 
company and consolation. If I bore you, 
you can send me over to Mrs. Smythe. She 
will take pity on me for * dear John's sake,' 
for whom she has a rofnantic attachment 
which must have begun with the century. 
If you are absent for the day^ send me a 
telegram. 

" Tours in haste, 

" C. B." 

"Why does she not go with her chil- 
dren ? " I ask, having read. 

" She so hates Scotland," says Charley ; 
" she was telling me on Sunday how she 
objects to the country and its people. So, 
as she owes a duty visit to his relations, she 
sends the children as her best represen- 
tatives." 

VOL. n. 4 
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^^ I should not like you to go to Scotland 
while I stay at home, Charley." 

"Very likely not. Circumstances alter 
cases. I am not John Balfour." 

" You vain man. You think if you were 
like Mr. Balfour, I should not a bit mind 
your going away from me.*' 

" I not only think so, I know it. It is a 
lesson you teach me every day of your life, 
Fay." With that he gives me an unex- 
pected little kiss, and I go off singing to 
prepare his coffee for him. 

At one o'clock Mrs. Balfour arrives, bring- 
ing with her a capacious dress-basket besides 
the usual travelling*bag. 

"I have arranged to go on to Mrs. 
Smythe's qb soon as you are tired of me, 
dear," she exclaims. ^^ Dresses get so 
crushed, don't they? they require rowiy 
packing. If one only goes away for two or 
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three days one wants plenty of change in 

this most nncertain climate." 

I am hostess now, and on my mettle. 

The pretty spare room is as fresh and sweet 

as flowers and bright cretonne can make it. 

I bid Constance welcome cordially; and will 

do my utmost to make her comfortable while 

flhe is our guest. 

« « « « 

A week has gone^ and Mrs. Balfour is 
with, us still. She has told me over and 
over again that I am " a dear little woman, 
A dearest little woman." 8he has assured 
me she feels ^^ thoroughly at home with me, 
and would like best never to go away again." 
I am bound to admit, and I assure myself 
repeatedly, that she is most gracious, most 
amiable, and yet I cannot help wishing she 
would go. She does not play or sing, but 
insists on my doing both, for " the good of 

4—2 
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the public/' as she says. How much rather 
would I be sitting out in the verandah with 
that " public," looking into the soft, sweet 
darkness, while Charley is enjoying his 
pipe, and she is lounging in my little low 
chair. The first night of her coming 
Charley would not smoke, but she insisted 
so prettily that on the second he could not 
gainsay her, neither can I refnse, if she is 
determined on having song after song, piece 
after piece performed by me, alone, at the 
piano. I do not like to teU Charley how 
much I wish she would go, it seems inhos- 
pitable. Besides, I think he likes her being 
here; he can talk so much to her about 
Marie, and those old days of which, alas I I 

know nothing. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

At last she has gone. Charley has taken 
her to town in our phaeton, and I am to 



^ 
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send her luggage per carrier. They drove 
oflf together this morning, she sitting in my 
place and kissing her daintily gloved hand 
to me, as I stood — alone. Those grey gloves 
are a pair out of six dozen which she won 
from Charley the other day, in a bet about 
the distance to the middle target. Charley 
knows the distance well enough ; why did 
he bet about it at all ? Because she asked 
him, of course. Dear Charley, is there any- 
thing he would ever willingly refuse any 
one, be the favour small or great? And 
surely he will not refuse me when I beg of 
him, as I mean to do by-and-by, not to take 
me to this great ball that Mrs. Balfour 
"with difficulty" means to get us cards 
for ? Charley will laugh at me for what he 
will consider a whim; he will call me 
foolish, too, and perhaps scold me a little. 
But what does all that matter, if he but 
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consents to stay at home with me, and for 
once does not do her bidding ? . . . . "While 
Mrs. Balfour has been staying with us, 
Charley has managed to come home early 
from the city, and we have been driving 
and doing a little picnicking too. We went 
to Richmond once ; after dinner he took us 
on to the river. How glorious that was I 
The water lay smiling dreamily in the 
moon's rays, until Charley's sculls came to 
disturb it, when it seemed to ripple inta 
laughter. We drifted along with the current, 
and Charley bade me sing. I held his coat 
on my lap, and wore his ring and his watch, 
and I could feast my eyes on his dear face 
undisturbed. Mrs. Balfour was very silent 
that night, and I seemed to have more of 
my husband's companionship than had been 
mine for many days past ! Now, alas ! those 
long afternoons and holiday-making eyenings 
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liave to be made up for by later work in the 
City. Charley now only gets home just in 
time for dinner, and twice even, on foreign 
mail days, he has dined in town. Those 
are very miserable evenings to me. I am 
glad business so prospers, but I do wish it 
would not take up quite so much of his 
time. But "the seniors" are severe and 
exacting, I know. Charley is most respect- 
ful to them, and I hold them in absolute 
awe. If his partners have asked him to do 
such a thing, or go to such a place, I never 
dream of rebelling. Their word is law. 

We are walking in the garden one even- 
ing, chatting. Charley has his arin around 
my shoulder, where I love to feel its sup- 
port. We wander to and fro in the shrub- 
bery path, where little white roses hang 
from the trellis and blob into our faces — 
into his often, because he is so tall, into 
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mine now and then with a moist fragrance 
like a baby kissing. 

"I went into the park to-day for a 
wonder," pays Charley, presently; "had a 
call to make in the West End, and strolled 
that way. Lots of people there, nothing 
attractive taking them elsewhere, I suppose." 

"Whom did you see?" I ask, much 
interested. " Many people we know ? Many 
riders, or all driving? Were there any 
wonderful dresses? Were the Hodges 
there, and Lady Josephine ? " 

'^Pick your question, Fay, and I will 
give you one answer," he says, laughing at 
my foolish impetuosity. 

" Tell me all about it in your own way, 
dear, and promise to drive me in the park 
on Saturday, and let me see all the gaiety 
for myself." 

*^That I cannot do,'' says Charley. 



N 
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" Oh ! — Why you ioan always get away 
on Saturday I '' 

" In spite of that lengthened ^ oh/ Fay, 
you will not get your drive this week." 

" But why not — oh, Charley, you are not 
going away ? '' 

^*No, litlle goose. Only with you. I 
have asked two or three people to dine 
with us at the Star and Garter on Saturday ! '' 

"Whom? When did you ask them? 
All gentlemen, of course." 

" That does not follow. I asked the lady 
in your name. Captain Hector, young 
Willoughby, and Mrs. Balfour." 

" Mrs. Balfour ? and where did you see 

" In the park." 

" Oh I Was the dinner arranged there ? " 

'' Yes." 

" Has Mr. Balfour returned?" 

" No. And she seems very dull." 
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*'So you invited her as a pleasant 
change ? " 
" Just so." 

" We seem suddenly to play a very im- 
portant part in Mrs. Balfour's life. A few 
weeks ago we did not even know of her 
existence.'' 

" You forget, Fay, that I have known her 
for many years." Charley says this so 
gravely that I do not venture to utter the 
naughty words that have come rebelliously 
to my lips. But though discreetly silent, I 
do not get over the bitter feeling that wars 
within me. We walk up and down without 
further speech, until Charley says, 

^*By-the-bye, I have a box for the opera 
for to-morrow night." 

I give a little cry of delight. The opera 
is still to me the ne pltis ultra of delights. 
^' Was the box given you ? Oh ! this is too 
nice ! Are you going alone ? " 
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" No, not alone ; that would be selfish. 
The fact is, when I met Constance in the 
park '' 

" Charley, I cannot bear this ! " I cry, 
with a sudden choking pain. We are free 
of the narrow, rose-hung walk, and I escape 
from his arm, and stand before him rebel- 
lious, defiant. " It is Constance now, and 
only Constance. I am sick of her name, 
sick of the sight of her false face and her 
false voice. Can we go nowhere, do nothing 
without her now ? Is she to come between 
us at every point, at every turn ? I canr 
not bear it ! '' Hot blood has mounted to 
my very temples ; I feel it burning and 
tingling, and know that it has now come 
to a battle between us, for which, though 
I dared not own it to myself, I have long 
been prepared. "This woman is spoiling 
our home, Charley; she has come between 
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US and our happy content. She has scarce 
left us a week, and you have meetings with 
her, make appointments, give her invitations 
to which no lady could respond. She comes 
here unasked, and brings a heap of luggage, 
intending, as she says, to stay one night ! 
She is here for ten ! Then she drives away 
with you, and I lose my chance of being 
taken into the payk, where you well know 
I love to go with you. Why did Mrs. 
Balfour make you take her ? Why did she 
not order her own carriage ? Only to vex 
me, of course.'* I pause breathless. Charley, 
taking his pipe from his lips, says quietly, 

"Tour last assertion is mistaken. Fay. 
Mrs. Balfour required her own carriage in 
the afternoon." 

" To drive in the park and meet you there. 
I begin to understand many things now. 
That was your reason for keeping Lake in 
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town that day, and coming back so late. 
Oh ! Charley, I am ashamed of it aU. I 
have tried to hide it from myself, and have 
fought against it, but it will not be put 
aside any longer. She is winning you, 
stealing you from me — from your very own 
wife. What there was between you two 
years ago, I had rather not think about. 
' I had hoped that belonged wholly to the 
past. But now you are mine — ^my love, 
and life — yes, life ; and you must not, must 
not let her take you from me — ^it would 
kill me.'* I have thrown myself wildly 
into his arms, and tremble and shiver as I 
sob out my words in a very agony of 
emotion. , Now, that I have said it all, I, 
for the first time, realize how cruelly I 
have suffered, how I have been tortured 
these last weeks. 

Charley says not one word. He leads 
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me gently into the house, and closes the 
shutters and veils the lamp. Bain-drops 
are falling outside, with a distinct, heavy 
sound. Within, all is subdued, peaceful. 
Only my heart beats and throbs audibly to 
me. Charley fetches eau de Cologne^ and 
bathes my hands and my temples. 

" Do you think I dm ill ? '^ I ask, wearily 
enough, but quite equal to rise to further 
battle, if such must be. 

" I know you are, you poor little woman,'^ 
he says, with his quiet tone of conviction, 
that provokes me as it has never done 
before. 

"You shall not put me off like this, 
Charley," I cry, in my exasperation, " and 
no scent and no walking on your toes can 
drive the notions out of my head that are 
making me wretched, and spoiling both 
our lives." 
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" My child, you do not know what you 
are talking about," he says ; '^ of course, 
your head aches, and you are feverish." 

" Do not mock me, Charley I " I cry, in 
a sudden access of anger, quite foreign to 
my nature. "You are breaking my heart, 
and you and she laugh at your work to- 
gether ; and now you pretend to pity me. 
She patronises me too, and I will not en- 
dure it. I hate her ; oh ! how I hate her ; 
and I hate this bitterness and trouble which 
she has chosen to bring iato our happy 
life!" 

" Eeally, Fay, this is getting beyond a 
joke." 

" A joke ! There is nothing playful in 
me to-night, I assure you, and where that 
wicked woman is concerned, there can never 
be aught but misery in store for either of 
us ; that I am convinced of." 
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^^Fay, my dear Fay," says Charley, in 
his gentlest tone. " Can this angry, wild 
woman really be my tender, loving little 
wife ? What can have come to you, I ask 
myself again and again. Eemember, child, 
whatever idle fancies you have filled your 
head with and chosen to dwell upon, to me 
all this is quite new, quite unforeseen, and 
most startling ; more than that, it pains and 
distresses me. Pray think over it quietly, 
Fay, and before yoa speak to me again, 
come to some more reasonable conclusion." 

With this Charley goes from the room. 
He has treated me like a naughty child! 
My whole being rebels. I feel sorely, 
bitterly, that something very diflFerent to 
this was needed to reasure me. I do not 
follow him, as my first impulse bids. I sit 
with my hands clenched, hardening my 
heart, and no further word passes between 
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US. For the first time since I have known 
him, there is no spoken " good-night ^' be- 
tween us. Jealousy, the monster passion, 
with her twin sister, Despair, have tramped 
boldly into our happy home, and with 
cruel fingers commenced to destroy the 
sweet peace and content that have dwelt 

with us hitherto. 

♦ « « « 

They say "heavy suppers bring bad 
dreams." If physical overfeeding has such 
results, how much more likely that after 
a night of mental strain and suffering, 
morning should bring most unreireshing 
sleep, full of dreams of perplexity and 
anguish? 

My dreams are haunting me still as, all 
white and weary, I drag myself down to 
the sunny breakfast-room, hating the light, 
the air, and the bright sun too. Charley is 

VOL. n. 5 
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seated there, with his cup filled beside him ! 
He would not even wait five minutes for 
me. He does not look up as I enter, and I 
fear to speak, for a tferrible choking is in my 
throat, and my eyes, swollen still with the 
night's tears, are filHng again as I look at 
my husband. I stand for a moment hesitat- 
ing, and then go towards him penitently. 
I stand before him with iny hands stretched 
out, and as he holds his forth to me, our 
eyes meet, and I fall on my knees and cry, 
" Husband, forgive me ? " 

He raises me gently, and smooths my 
hair off my face, a way of his when much 
moved. His voice is husky, too, as he 
says, 

*' We will forgive one another. Fay, and 
try to forget, and we will be quite happy 
again." By-and-by he sits down at my 
writing-table — ^^Give me some paper," he 
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says, taking up a pen. Then I move away, 
but he recalls me. 

" Stay beside me, and see what I write," 
he says. 

So I stand beside him, willingly enough, 
thankful to be near him again. From his 
pocket-book he takes the large ticket for 
the box at Covent Gbrden, and on a sheet 
of paper writes : 

" Hope you will use the enclosed to-night. 
"We are unavoidably pi'evented from going. 
Kind regards. 

'' C. A." 

This he addresses to Mrs. Balfour, and 
presently despatches Lake with it on horse- 
back. I feel it is best not to gainsay him ; 
and though I had resolved to go to the opera 
with her, and bear myself as bravely as 

Charley could wish, still in my heart I 

6—2 
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thank him for this sacrifice, and the proof 
of his tender consideration. 

" I dare not stay with yon all day, little 
woman; * it's as much as my place is worth/ " 
he says, laughing, as he lights his cigar in 
the hall; "but I will be back early, ana 
take yon down to Kingston, and we'll have 
a row beyond the Cockneys." 

I kiss his hand— his strong, kind hand— 
and walk to the gate with him, and watch 
him on his way to the train. 

Grateful, tranquil, hopeftd once more, I 
go up to my room, and bath my face, and 
change my wrapper for a fresh muslin 
dress. No one shall see any trace of de- 
pression about me while I go through my 
household duties. These are light enough, 
pleasant enough, and I enjoy them, filled 
with a new sense that perhaps lends a 
special interest to all I am doing. I have 
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realized that life can have deep shadows 
upon it, and yet there may be sunshine too. 
"When, later, I go into the garden for fresh 
flowers, I see Lake busy in the yard. 

^^Was Mrs. Balfour at home when you 
got to Sydenham ? " I ask him. 

" Yes, ma'am. A precious hot ride it was 
too ; enough to knock the mare up, so I 
walked her most of the way home," 

" Poor Juliet ! . . . . "Was no message given 
to you, Lake ? " 

"No, ma'am, none. Not even a glass 
of beer ! " Lake evidently considers himself 
aggrieved. 

I feel that Mrs. Balfour would have just 
cause for offence could she have guessed at 
the motive which sent her that note ; but 
as she could not possibly know that, she 
might surely have thanked Charley for 
making the box over to her. Will she 
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suspect anything ? Will she attempt to see 
him in town ? Has she ever done so yet ? 
or does she write to him there ? So ponder- 
ing, I walk slowly along the winding path, 
and mechanically watch the quivering leaves 
whose, shadows fall before my feet. As I 
look down, a deeper shadow seems to rise 
before and meet me, and I lift my eyes and 
meet those of the woman who is filling my 
thoughts, and who, with outstretched hands, 
is coming towards me. ... I feel the blood 
forsaking my face, and making a turmoil 
at my heart. I feel my limbs trembling, 
and catch at a tree to steady myself. Al- 
though in spirit this woman was present 
' to me, still in the flesh she was the last 
person I expected to see. 

"HI, Fay? I was sure of it! Poor 
little thing. You must be very delicate. 
And so you have frightened Charley, I 
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suppose, and he has sent me a churlish note, 
and actually enclosed me the box for the 
opera which he got for me yesterday. I 
always meant you to go, too; you surely 
are not offended about that, are you ? Tell 
me ; I have come to hear it all, and letters 
are no use in explaining misunderstandings. 
You have not even shaken hands with me ! 
Tou want rousing and cheering. I knew 
that, and so I drove over at once. I must 
either coax you to come with us to-night, 
or I shall feel bound to stay and cheer you. 
Why, there is our Bichmond dinner too ! 
Come, Mrs. Fay, we must not lose all our 
pleasures because you are nervous and have 
a headache. Toll me, is there anything 
else the matter, dear ? " 

She says much more. I am rousing my- 
self, and taking in greedily the information 
she gives me. It is all poison, but I drink 
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it as though to save life. We are sitting 
together under the venerable cedar tree that 
shades the lawn, and I, quite composed, 
listen to her " anecdotes " of the past week. 
It is a fresh page out of my husband's bio- 
graphy, of which I had been left in absolute 
ignorance; She has seen Charley every 
day since she- left Wimbledon — it comes out 
most naturally in the course of her talk, and 
I so eagerly enter into the spirit of her con- 
fidence, she never doubts that I have pre- 
viously heard of all these meetings. She 
has driven in^the park with Charley. She 
" made him take her " to the last botanical 
fete J and is sorry she had " no ticket to offer 
me." She arranged the Richmond party 
for Saturday, and she asked Charley to get 
the box for to-night., ^^He really is the 
most good-natured man I have ever had thia 
good fortune to meet," she says finally; 
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" and I think you are a much-to-be-envied 
woman.'' 

Why — oh ! why — has Charley hidden 
these things from me ? Is there not more 
to hide than even she dares to tell ? 

The simshine that had deepened into 
shadows is all going out of my life, slowly, 
but not the less surely, now. Is night 
coming into my soul just as, a month ago- 
only a month— •! felt that life, to us, was in 
truth like the gladdest noonday ! 
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CHAPTER III 



NIGHT. 



Constance Balfoue stays on without any 
request from me. In due course Charley 
comes home ; he seems a little surprised at 
the turn afiairs have taken, but submits 
himself quietly as is his wont. Kot a 
word is said of that row we were to have 
had together. "We dine early, and a fly is 
ordered to take us to the opera afterwards. 
Mrs. Balfour arranges and settles it all 
with Charley. In my present mood, I 
listlessly enough move and do just as I am 
bid, not even caring to resist. She has 
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foreseen, forestalled, all difficulties. She 
has brought her dress with her, and takes 
possession of the spare room and of the 
Services of the needlewoman, who on such 
occasions is accustomed to act as maid for 
me. 

Mrs. Balfour always looks her best at 
night. The heightened colour on cheek 
and lip, the deepened line about the eyes, 
show none the less attractively in the 
glitter of diamonds and the rosy sheen of 
heavy silks. I watch my husband's ad- 
miring glance at her as tall and graceful 
she sweeps into the room. Is it not 
natural he should turn disapprovingly from 
my sad face and my plain, wilfally plain 
black dress? Smiles and decorative art 
are for her, who seems to have taken all 
sunshine out of my life. Now that aU 
seems dark and gloomy about me, why 
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should I not adapt my clothing to my sad 
thoughts P 

Presently we are seated in the mnch- 
talked-of box. Patti is singing to ns of all 
the woes of Lucia. Music has always 
seemed to me the fitting interpreter of 
thoughts that cannot be spoken, and Lucia's 
imaginary anguish becomes to me the 
poignant sorrow that is throbbing within 
me. I lean back and close my eyes, silent, 
but peaceful. Mrs. Balfour has seated 
herself with her back to the stage, and is 
much occupied in exhibiting her diamonds 
to the house. Still she has time t6 spare 
for many whispers to Charley, whose head 
is necessarily very near to hers. To all 
this provocation I have resolutely shut my 
eyes. I try not to listen to her whispering, 
and only to hear the warbling of that 
sympathetic, sorrowful voice on the stage. 
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Lucia's emotional griefs come to a 
melodious end. The curtain falls. Mrs» 
Balfour rouses me with a tap of her fan 
and a mocking laugh. 

*^ Overcome, my dear Fay?" she says. 
" No wonder you wished to stay at home if 
you only care to sleep through an opera.'' 

I look straight into her eyes, but say no 
word. Something in my face silences her 
for a time. 

We get into our jolting vehicle. Charley 
does not like his horses out at night. I 
have vague hopes of being upset and that 
some accident, some loss of limb, may 
happen to divert me from brooding on this 
deadly sickness at my heart. No such 
chance I The driver is slow and cautious, 
and we go jolting steadily on. To sit 
cooped up in that small space, compelled to 
breathe the atmosphere of scents with 
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which Mrs. Balfour chooses to surround 
herself, is a greater trial to my nerves than 
they have ever suffered before. 

Charley is sitting opposite to her^ and 
each time a lamp flashes momentary light 
on to his face, I see that his eyes are riveteH 
on hers. 

"We go into the dining-room together, 
where coffee is waiting. Mechanically I 
go to the small side table to pour it out. 
I am standing opposite the old-fashioned 
mirror that hangs between the windows. 
The sight of my white, drawn face attracts 
me, and then — something — a movement 
reflected there of what is happening behind 

me She has crept close to my 

husband She lays her hands on 

his, she lifts her lips to his stealthily, and 
moves back to her former place. I neither 
turn nor speak. I do not even drop the 
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cup I am holding, but I look into the 
mirror no more. It has reflected too much I 
" You are a long time with that coffee, 
Pay; shall I come and help you?'* she 
says, and comes towards me. And as she 
60 comes the floor seems to move under 
my feet, there is a deafening sound in my 
ears, the ceiling, the walls, tJie mirror^ all 
float away together, and I fall senseless to 

the ground. 

« « « « 

"We are in Brighton. I have been very 
ill, but am better again now. 

^^Some sudden shock, nerves sadly 
shaken; these things are not to be ac- 
counted for," so says the doctor, and bids 
Mr. Alleyne take me away to the sea. He 
cannot remain with me, so Brighton is 
chosen because it is get-at-able. We 
have rooms at the Grand Hotel. 
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" That will be better and more lively 
than lodgings for the poor little woman 
with the shaken nerves," — so Charley s^ys, 
langhing. 

He is kind and considerate to me, laughs 
at me, plays with me, nurses me, treats me 
like a spoilt child, and — loves me no 
longer. 

Each morning ^ he leaves for town he 
places a low chair on the balcony for me, 
sees the sunblinds shadingly drawn, brings 
a cushion for my shoulders, another for my 
feet, lays my lace work on ^my novel beside 
me, gives me a kiss, kindly bids me " cheer 
up,'^ and goes away to his work. Lace 
work, novel, cushions ! He little thinks 
that, as soon as he has reaUy gone, \ d^h. 
them all to the ground and pace the long 
room wildly in a very agony of jealous 
fiiry. Do I not feel, do I not know, that 
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with that smile ' on his face — ^the face I 
love — he will go to her presently, to the 
woman I hate, to my rival? Ten times 
more tenderly than he, ever speaks to me 
now, he will go and speak to her ? How 
is this to end ? What can I do ? Who is 
to Jielp me? Who is to punish her? 
Her — ^the false woman whose trusting 
husband and children are far away, and 
who so abuses the confidence shown to her. 
Sometimes I try to think I dreamt that 
horrid vision ; but, alas ! I feel it was no 
dream. Shall I go to her ? Shall I appeal 
to her for mercy, and show her how she is 
breaking my heart? No, that triumph 
she shall not have, nor would that* win my 
husband back to me. Shall I make another 
attempt at showing him the misery he is 
bringing on us both ? Shall I tell him all 
I know ? I shrink from the very shame of 
VOL. n. 6 
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it. Shall I go to his mother? Shall I 
travel up north into her peaceful country 
home and tell her how badly things are. 
going mth us, with us who, but a month 
ago, were the happiest people on earth I 
To what avail ? It would sadly grieve the 
dear old lady, and surely, surely our days 
of sunshine are not all over ! I will speak 
to my husband once again. Without 
anger, without bitterness, but with all the 
strength that is in me for truth and honest 
love, I will appeal to him and to his better 
nature. There must be some response. In 
him I have centred every wish, every 
thought ; beyond him I have cared for no 
one, for" nothing. Is this God's punish- 
ment in that I have raised up a man to 
bow down before and worship ? My 
husband has become an idol to me, and I 
am to learn now that he is made of very 
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mortal clay ! Will God help me if I, peni- 
tent, confess my sin to Him and ask for 
mercy ? 

Such are the thoughts in my mind day 
after day, in such mental anguish do I 
spend the weary hours when Charley has 
left me. When a week is so lived through, 
i implore to be taken home. • But my 
request is refused point-blank. 

" You look so weary and ill, my child, it 
would be cruel to take you away from the 
invigorating breeze here." ' So says Charley, 
and then adds, " I fear you will not be 
well enough after all to go to that ball on 
the 30th?" He asks the question, but 
avoids my eyes. 

" That ball for which Mrs. Balfour 
ofltered to get us tickets ? " I ask. 

"Yes; the very last one at Willis's 
Booms until the winter. Perhaps by that 

6—2 
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time you will feel better and like to. go; 
and if you msh to do so — — '^ 

" Charley, have you promised to go ? " 

" Most certainly." 

"Then you will not come down at all 
that evening ? " 

" That I cannot do, of course." 

" Charley ; don't stand with your back 
to me. . I want to look into your face." 

"Beg pardon, madam," he answers, 
laughing, as he approaches the sofa on 
which. I am lying. "I was watching a 
boat going out full sail, laden with excur- 
sionists, who are spending their Sunday in 
what appears to me very questionable 
enjoyment." 

^^ Charley," I say presently, timidly, but 
quite firmly, " you must give up that ball 
for both our sakes. Do not turn away 
again, dear, and don't mutter naughty 
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words, that mil help neither of us. Come 
and sit here beside me. Indeed, 1 have no 
wish to be unreasonable, or exacting, or 
in the very least to vex you. I have 
prayed God to give me strength to speak 
to you quietly, and to let my words touch 
that soft place in your heart that was once 
all mine, and that you are now wilfully 
hardening against me." I feel that the 
steady resolution in my tone has some 
efltect upon him. He seats himself by my 
side, but he has not looked at me yet. 
^^ Charley, I will not say one word about 
your far past, that does not belong to me; 
and though I bitterly regret now that you 
did not fully trust me, and tell it all to me 
when we resolved to have no secrets from 
one another, still I will not even touch on it 
at all. But the present is mine. You are 
my husband, and if ever woman loved, I 
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love you ; there is nothing I could refuse 
you if you asked me, nothing I would not 
do to serve you. I have given my life into 
your keeping— oh! so willingly— and I 
have only one wish, to use it for your 
benefit, your comfort, your happiness ! " 
Here Charley means to interrupt me, but I 
say quickly, "No, dear, I want neither a 
smile nor a kiss just now, I only beg a 
little patience from you, for I have not yet 
said aU." My lips and cheeks are burning, 
and I can scarcely utter the next words. 
It is so hard to have to say them to him ; 
but it has to be, so I continue, " You have 
not been quite true to me lately, husband. 
Old recollections have taken possession of 
your imagination, and she with whom they 
are linked, and who played with your love 
in the past, is playing with our present 
happiness. Dear husband, do not let us 
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risk that, it is too great a good to trijBle 
with, surely." 

"This is absurd. Fay; we have had a 
stupid scene that ended badly once before. 
I decline to listen." With that he jumps 
up and' walks towards the window; then, 
half relenting adds," I am really sorry for 
you, child ; sorry that a dear, sensible little 
Woman like yourself should so blind herself 
to facts as to imagine — -" 

"Charley, indeed I keep to facts. I 
wish I could be blind. Here is a letter 
such as no woman should write to a married 
man who is not her husband. This letter 
was written to you by Mrs. Balfour, and 
she calls you * Dearest love of olden days ' 
— Mrs. Balfour who, in my presence, chose 
to lift her face to yours for a kiss. Have I 
not strong facts to go upon, Charley ? " 

He is away at the window again, with 
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his back towards me. Is he watching 
more excursionists? I go up to him pre- 
sently, and lay my hand on his arm — 
timidly enough. 

^^ My poor Fay, my poor little wife, oh I 
how you have suflfered. I see my folly 

now. Will you forgive me ?" 

« « « « 

In the evening Charley and I go to 
church together, and peace seems once 
again to enter into my heart. 

Next day Charley does not go to town at 
all. He takes me for a long drive, away 
from the hot town into country lanes, and 
on to a beautiful place called Stanmer Park. 
Towards evening we return over the great 
open down, where we have to pick our way 
somewhat careftdly over a jolty grass road. 
Brighton lies below us, in all its spreading 
" towniness.^' So I say to Charley, who 
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reprimands me for the coining of such 
words. Truly this has been a happy day, 
and I only wish it could last on and on for 
weeks. He is beside me, so loving, so 
kind once again, and he laughs at my small 
jokes and teases me, as was his wont in the 
old happy days .that have seemed so long 
ago — and now have begun for us once 
again. "When he and I are together thus, 
I feel there is nothing left me to wish for 
in all the wide world. Only a prayer 
comes that this may not change. 

Next day Charley goes to town, but 
returns early, and we have a pleasant even- 
ing on the beach, he smoking, I sitting 
beside him.in peaoe and idleness. On the 
third day Charley misses his usual train, 
and comes back to the hotel as he has an 
hour to wait. 

" I shall walk up with you now to the 
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station," say I, putting on my hat. To- 
gether we climb the station hill, and I go 
on to the platform with my beloved, and 
watch him as he takes his place in the 
carriage, and my heart is full of an aching 
tenderness, and I wish I might go with 
him. This is the eventful 30th — the day 
of the ball. It was on my lips to say so to 
him, but I checked the impulse. Since 
Sunday neither he nor I have in the most 
distant way alluded to Mrs. Balfour. I 
look after the train that carries him from 
me with a strange sinking of the heart. 
As I make my way home the July sun 
. beats so hotly upon me that I feel almost 
faint, and creep wearily into the cool vesti- 
bule of the hotel. But though so warm 
and languid, I cannot keep still, I can settle 
to nothing. A sense of expectancy is upon 
me, and I wander restlessly from one room 
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to the other and back. At four o'clock the 
waiter brings me what* all along I seem to 
have been awaiting, for I take the telegram 
from the man quietly. I am not eager or 
hasty; I know the contents without look- 
ing. The message is from Charley, and 
reads thus : — 

"Unavoidably prevented from returning. 
Fear cannot catch last train. With you 
early to-morrow. Will explain all to your 
satisfaction." 

I need no explanation, I know it only 
too well. There is eager haste in my 
movements now as I return to the bedroom 
and swiftly put on a black dress and shawl 
and a small bonnet that does servibe on 
rainy days. In my pocket I hide a thick 
veil, 'and thus prepared walk quietly out of 
the hotel. 

There is no friendly darkness to hide me, 
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even when I arrive at London Bridge the 
sun is still lighting np the world that seems 
to me now bo wicked, and for which I have 
lost all love. A hansom takes me to the 
gate of Austin Friars. I walk quickly 
along the quaintly winding court and into 
Charley's private office, where I find the 
housekeeper sweeping. We know one an- 
other of old. There have been amicable 
passages concerning a silk gown, a Christ- 
mas dinner, etc., and Mrs. Stelling receives 
me with pleasure, though she is a little 
startled at my. unexpected appearance at 
first. 

" And you are sure Mr. Charles left after 
all the clerks ?'' I repeat. Mrs. Stelling 
unfortunately always loses the thread of 
her remarks and drifts vaguely. " And 
that was at six o'clock?" I ask, still 
divided between two routes in my mind. 
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" That I know for certain it were,'' says 
the old lady, "because my boy Jim, he 
fetched a cab to the gates. As Mr. Charles 
took his portmantle along with him, Jim 
offered to carry it, but the young master 
went off in an 'urry like, and then, as I 
was a standing and a looking, up comes 
Mrs. Bartholomew, and she says to me — 
says she " 

"Thank you, I also am in a hurry," I 
interrupt her. 

" And you won't even have a cup of 
tea, ma'am ? The kittle's on the bile I do 

assure you " I don't even stay to 

listen to the good soul, but hurry back in 
a hansom to London Bridge. My mmd is 
quite made up now as to the route to be 
taken. It is striking nine as I reach the 
outer gates of Mrs. Balfour's house. Twi- 
light has mercifully come to screen me, and 
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I walk quietly over the sward that borders 
the broad gravel drive. It is the first time 
I see het home, and I clench my fist and 
draw my breath chokingly as I look on the 
walls that hold my enemy. Friendly trees 
overshadow me, and I creep close to the 
long Erench window that opens to the 
ground. T am satisfied now, and fearless, 
for I see her. She is in a well-lighted 
room, and I out in the soft summer dark- 
ness. Our minds are as unlike as the 
atmosphere about us. Artificial light sur- 
rounds her, night is in my soul and hides 
me too. I watch her moving to and fro, 
arranging the train of her exquisite ball- 
dress, and then I see her pause before a 
lounging chair. I thought she was alone, 
but now she extends her hand, someone 
rises from that high-backed chair and bends 
over the arm to fasten a glove or a bracelet, 
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and bends lower and leaves a kiss upon it. 
That someone is my husband ! 

I stand there for half an hour. The 
clock tells me that — to me the time was 
measureless, each minute adding to the 
heaping agony that is crushing my soul 
within me. I cannot hear their words, but 
I can see — I can watch her gliding to and 
fro, and see his admiring gaze following 
her every movement. I feel that to shoot 
her wolild be easy if a weapon were in my 
hand. Twice, thrice, I move towards the 
door thinking to knock fiercely, to shout, to 
cry help ! to rouse the household and bid 
them witness her shame, and my bitter 
wrongs ! I bite my lips through. The 
warm drops madden me with a horrible 
fierceness. Warm, living blood that is 
flowing — ^but only mine — while she . . . 

As the carriage drives in at one gate, I 
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make my way out of the other, moving 
with cautious, sUent swiftness, Uke the 
wild feline creature I feel myself to be. 
Silent, strong, treacherous ! I hide again 
under the trees and watch. I see my hus- 
band hand Constance Balfour into the 
carriage and seat himself by her side. I 
hear her low mocking laugh, and I know 
I should and could strangle her were that 
long throat in my grasp ! 

When it is all over— when they have 
really driven away together — a terrible 
reaction comes over me. Faint with deadly 
sickness I lean against the stone wall, and 
dread! — oh! how I dread— that I cannot 
drag my weary limbs farther. But much 
has to be done yet to-night, by me, and 
no weakness shall conquer or prevent me. 
It must all be done before I really awake, 
as I repeat to myself, again and again; I 
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can do it to-night, but to-morrow I shall 
awake and the chance will be lost! So 
with an intense effort I conquer the phy- 
sical weakness and make my way back to 
the station. My course is clear, my reso- 
lution taken, the old life and all my happi- 
ness are dead-^dead, and can never revive. 
But I will leave all that can remind me of 
other times, and rather flee to the end of the 
world than live through more such agony as 
has frozen the heart in my bosom to-night. 

When I enter the gate of my dear little 
home in Wimbledon it is nearly midnight. 
The startled servants stare at me as on one 
demented. I am past heeding appearances, 
and, refusing all offers of their services, 
go straight to my room. 

" But you will let me make you a cup of 
good tea, ma'am, surely ? " says kind old 
cook, dismay in her voice and &ce. 

VOL. n. 7 
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^^ Yes — you can do that, and bring it up 
in half an hour, that will give me time to 
undress.'' And then I lock ' my door and 
hasten to the wardrobe and fetch then6e 
from an upper shelf a bundle of black 
clothes, which with trembling hands I un- 
fold. It is the garb of a JPrench sceur de 
chariUy worn by a companion of mioe in 
the old days at a small fancy dress ball. 
To transform myself into a nun is the work 
of ten minutes, and then, again with that 
newly-acquired cat-like movement, I glide 
downstairs through the breakfast-room, un- 
latch the window, creep stealthily down the 
stone steps into the garden, out of the 
small side gate into the deep, vague dark- 
ness of the night, and -away. 

« « « « 

" Well, we have had a finish passage, 
Miss," says the steward cheerily, '^and I 
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hope you're feeling better now you're so 
near home.'' I say my thanks in broken 
English, and presently, clasping my rosary, 
step ashore. This — my home, as the man 
calls it — is Honfleur. I have come direct 
from Littlehampton ; the route was of the 
most circuitous, and in every sense depress- 
ing, but it is one that no one will ever 
imagine I should have chosen. Even if the 
disguise of a sister of charity should be 
suspected, I have taken the precaution to 
bring away with me the clothes I had worn 
during that day of agony, and if — if Charley 
does take any trouble about finding me — ^he 
will seek me in that guise and no other. 
If he does take any trouble ? Will he ? It 
can make no difference now. This step is 
irrevocable. I have broken the chain that 
bound us, that fettered him, and have given 
him the freedom for which he must have 

7—2 
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panted. What can life be to me without 
his love ? Why live on with him to feel 
myself a stumbling-block and a reproach ? 
Thus I argue with myself as I walk on to 
the quay and along the dirty old streets of 
the town. We have arrived at eight in the 
evening after a twelve hours' passage. I 
was the only woman on board, and this 
seemed satisfactory, for it is easier to deceive 
men than one of ourselves. I lay alone in 
such cabin as the boat afforded ; those Little- 
hampton steamers do not carry many passen- 
gers. In all this sudden journey my former 
knowledge of the French coast and of French 
life helps me, and in the dress of a lay sister 
I walk on — how heavy-hearted on the light 
French soil I Since I left Brighton yester- 
day — ^yesterday — oh ! it seems months ago, 
no food has passed my lips. No wonder 
that I stagger as I walk up the steep hill 
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that leads away from the town ; no wonder 
that my head seems to swim as I pause 
before a high trellis- work gate, and pull a 
bell that tinkles and echoes as only French 
bells can. 

Pattering over the stone floor comes the 
sabots of Marianne, who opens the door 
suspiciously and looks on the sister of mercy 
without much favour. I ask for Madame 
Lebrun, who I hear is ^* absent for the 
moment;'' then I inquire for Mademoiselle 
Hortense, who is already peeping through 
the half-open door. I recognize the well- 
known shiny black hair and the kind brown 
eyes, and hold out imploring hands. Then 
remembering that a hood partly hides my 
fece, I throw it back and cry, " Hortense, 
you have not forgotten me?" 

" Grand Dim! but it is Fay, la petite 
Fay ! " and then her overwhelming astonish- 
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ment conveys itself in a long amazed 
" Ah ! " such as only a French woman, to the 
manner bom, can articulate. With huny- 
ing steps she runs towards the gate to meet 
me, and kisses me on both cheeks and draws 
me with her into the salle a manger. " Mais^ 
an nom du del ! " she cries, " tell me what 
all this means ? " 

I feel that the readiest way to escape 
questions, to which at this moment I 
feel mf sejf . quite unable to reply, is to tell 
her that I am faint with hunger. On this 
she at once sets about preparing the table 
for me, and speaks no further word. With 
the assistance of Marianne a little impromptu 
meal, such as only French people know how 
to prepare, is placed temptingly before me. 
Exhausted nature asserts her wants. I eat, 
and feel that this restorative is what I 
needed most. There is nothing dramatic 
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or sensational about me now, such as con- 
vulsed my quiet life some twenty-four hours 
ago. Then, the current of my being seemed 
suddenly to rush into tempestuous floods on 
which I was ruthlessly buoyed up and swept 
along. TheUy I thought never to eat or 
drink or sleep again; noWy in this quiet, 
peaceful room, with the shaded lamp and 

^ 

the shining eyes of Hortense glimmering on 
me, with the inviting repast before me, I 
am reduced, thankfully enough, to the most 
ordinary level of nature by nature's wants. 
Some such quiet thoughts are in my mind, 
excluding those other maddening ones. 
Thankful for the momentary mental rest, I 
accept it, vaguely dreading the inevitable 
hour when those wild tormenting visions are 
sure to meet me face to face again. While 
Hortense is peeling and handing to me slices 
of pears, her mother enters. I know her 
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well, though she fails to recognize me at 
first. She looks as I have always seen her 
look, and even the details of her dress are 
unaltered. There are the same prim grey 
curls, the close-fitting, black alpaca gown, 
the Maltese lace fichu tied over her head, on 
her hands slate-coloured gloves, and hanging 
over the one arm a black velvet bag. Thus, 
and thus only, had she always appeared to 
me, and I knew well the hearty tones of the 
voice that would presently come to me in 
kindly greeting, as her Ups lent themselves 
to something like a smile, the only way in 
which this strong self-contained woman 
ever betrayed any emotion. As for her 
healthy brown skin and the clear brown 
eyes, those had already re-presented them- 
selves to me, when first I looked upon 
Hortense again. 

^^TiensP^ says Madame Lebrun, when 
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she understands who this unexpected guest 
is ; "to vaild la petite Anglaise. Ah ! mats 
qule^t ce que cela veut dire^ voyonsy It 
seems impossible to put her quaintly-turned 
phrases into English, still this shall be done 
henceforth, though I feel how their 
piquancy is lost in translation. Hortense, 
who has been studying my face for the last 
hour, interferes and tries to save me from 
the recital of the troubles that must have set 
their cruel mark upon me, unmistakably. 
I feel and appreciate the kind forethought, 
but I also know that I must speak now, and 
to the point. I announce this intention, 
and when the maid has cleared the table I 
seat myself on the floor at the feet of 
Madame Lebrun, who protests against the 
lowliness of my position. But here I can 
lean my face on her knee, and hide it if 
need be. 
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"You remember the time I spent here 
with Hortense after she left Paris?'' I 
say, realising how I am asking my small 
audience to go back with me four years 
ago, into an ahnost forgotten period of my 
existence. "In those days you were 
both so good and kind to me, that will 
account for my coming to you now for help. 
I have been married three years, and we 
were — entirely happy. That is all over." 
Hortense attempts to speak. Her mother 
stops her with upraised hand. With an 
effort I say the next words — " My husband 
loves another woman, and for me there can 
never again be a home with him. I feel 
that I owe to you both some details of this 
great trouble that has come to me. Spare 
me to-night. It is all too new, too avi^fiil 
to me yet. In a day or two I shall be able 
to speak more quietly. This one thing I 
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must impress upon you at once. Nothing 
will induce me to let my husband know my 
whereabouts. I fled from home in the 
night, disguised. He has no means of trac- 
ing me, even should he wish to do so, which 
is not likely. T have some money with me, 

and some jewels '^ as I speak I remem- 

ber my plain gold ring, which last night I 
took from my finger for the first time since 
he placed it there. I have attached it to a 
ribbon and it hangs, around my' neck. I 
fetched it forth from under the nun's dress, 
and cannot resist putting that golden sym- 
bol of my happy wifehood to my lips. On 
this some hidden chord is touched, and[ I 
break into irrepressible sobs. Hortense, 
poor girl, cries too, not well knowing why, 
and Madame insists on my being put -to bed 
immediately, and brings me with her own 
hands some steaming « tisane," which cannot 
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&il to make me sleep tranquilly. To- 
morrow she wUl listen to anything I have 
to say, but for to-night — ^not another word 
am I to speak. " Just one," I plead, and 
taking both her hands, look straight into 
her eyes. " Give me your word, Madame, 
that for the present you will keep my secret 
from every one." 

" That is as though buried, until we have 
spoken further," she says. 

"On no account must my stepmother 
know I am with you " 

"Trust to me, poor little one," she 
answers ; " you know you can do so well. 
And now, for the love of God, I beg you 
to rest tranquil — to sleep." 

No doubt these good people have prayed 
for my peace j certainly in one sense it has 
come to me, for I sleep heavily all the night 
through and far into the next day. The 
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sun is quite high in the heavens, and shines 
a hot welcome into my quaint little room, 
with its snowy curtains and old-feshioned 
furniture and miniature wash-hand-stand. 
Hortense is sitting in the panelled em- 
brasure of the window. To my hardly 
awakened consciousness she presents a 
charming picture ; the bright worsted work 
that lies idly in her lap contrasting well 
with the dim tone of the surroundings. On 
her glossy hair and on that scarlet wool 
a gleam of sunshine rests. I whisper her 
name, and she runs towards me. 

"At last awake, ]itt\e j(>aresseuse / ^^ she 
cries, kissing me. 

Hortense and I were very good friends at 
my stepmother's school in Paris, and when 
Madame Lebrun came to fetch her daughter 
away, I accompanied both to Honfleur for a 
month. Hortense and I had practised much 
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together then, and my present hopes and 
plans were connected with the old expe- 
rience and faciUty that long musical teach- 
ing had famUiarised me with. If these 
kind, simple people would allow me to live 
quietly with them, and help me to get a 
few pupils, I might be of use to Hortense 
and at the same time gain enough to pay 
for the expense my stay in their house 
would necessitate. Later in the day, as 
Madame Lebrun sat by my bedside, I tried 
to explain all this to her. I felt bruised 
and stiff, my limbs ached, and to rise seemed 
painfully difficult. Therefore I yielded wil- 
lingly enough to the kind command that was 
laid upon me, to remain '' tranquil " in bed. 
And thus, thinking, talking, and explaining 
all came easily. The story of my griefs got 
itself told by degrees to sympathetic lis- 
teners. Hortense worked herself up into a 
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state of ungovernable anger as she heard 
the miserable details. She would have 
flown at a rival on the seeing of that fest 
fatal kiss, and had ni^tters not been ended 
by that display of hostilities, would have 
broken into the window on the night of 
the ball and annihilated ce diahle de femme 
with a spade, or a rake, or a knife. Some 
weapon surely would have been ready to 
her hand. Madame Lebrun bade her 
daughter hush, and evidently looked upon 
us both as naughty, unreasonable chil- 
dren. Her practical sense, her perfect ac- 
quaintance with that excellent outward 
decorum that is so far more rigidly kept in 
a French menage than we over the water 
have any idea of, precluded her from agreeing 
with or understanding anything I had done. 
It was all impossible, ill-considered, rash to 
madness, and only one immediate step on 



• 
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my part could now in 3ome sort remedy the 
egregious folly of my conduct. 

"You must write, and at once," she 

« 

urged, " a friendly letter to monsieur your 
husband. In it you will tell him that you 
are willing to return to his roof and his 
protection at once. Say that you regret 
haying left it, and that it will be advisable 
for the future of both that you should live 
together hereafter under a certain definite 
arrangement. You must each keep to your 
own circle of friends, and meet only when the 
etiquette of society absolutely exacts such 
interviews. Thus scandal will be avoided, 
propriety in no sense be outraged, and your 
husband will be careful not to parade too 
publicly his liaison with Madame Bal- 
four." 

Thus argued Madame Lebrun, according 
to her notion of lea convenances. And to 
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none of these views could I in any sense 
agree. Days go by, and we each hold firmly 
to our own opinions on these miserable 
matters. Perhaps it is well for me that I 
am- led on to fight with many words as to 
the wisdom of my cause and course, for this 
battling checks those darker and more 
despairing thoughts that I am always 
striving to ignore ; at the same time, each 
day strengthens my resolution to remain 
absolutely hidden — " for the present, at 
least.'' 

"But by-and-by your wish may change, 
and it will be all too late," says Madame 
Lebrun. " He may have become accus- 
tomed to and like the liberty which at pre- 
sent must be a curse to him." 

When she uses such arguments I feel the 
wisdom of them, and wince. But, at the 
same time, my plans remain unchanged. Of 
VOL. n. 8 
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course she can never wholly sympathise with 
me ; and yet if she once realises that my re- 
solves are unalterable, 1 am sure she will 
give me all the help in her power. 

"And you will not even permit me to 
write to Madame, your stepmother ?*' says 
my kind hostess, beginning to capitulate 
before the vexatiously obstinate woman she 
has found me to be by this time. 

" Oh, no — ^no ! " I cry, eagerly. " Madame 
Lebrun, if you did this I should have to 
run away from your kind care and beg my 
bread in the streets. That I would rather 
do than cause Madame Grancour ' further 
trouble. When she had given me my trous- 
seau and her blessing, she told me, and I 
felt with reason, that she had now fulfilled 
her duties to me, scrupulously a^ though 
she were my own parent, and she added a 
hope that she had now seen the last of me, 
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and that I should cause here no further ex- 
pense. All she spent I felt as a debt, and 
by degrees I have saved up my ^ pin money * 
and repaid her. You must feel with me, 
that she would not sanction my staying a 
day under her roof without my husband's 
knowledge and consent." 

" In that she would judge wisely enou^/* 
says Madame Lebrun; ^^and if only you, 
my child, would be a little reasonable — 

i 

mats mfin " she then remarks, in answer 

to the entreaty in my face. Then the broad 
shoulders are shrugged, and Hortense says, 
^* Maman, let there be at least an end to 
these discussions. Let her remain with us 
quite tranquilly. She shall be made con- 
tent, and you shall be maman to her too, but 
a real mother, not like that old Madame 
Grancour.'^ 
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So a new life begins to me. The old sweet 
happy days are over, clouded in the far past, 
left in darkest shadows. It is irrevocable — 
dead to me — and yet I am always looking, 
how sadly — back ! Of him who made my 
whole happiness, who was ^ * the very life of 
me," I know nothing. Does he believe me 
dead? Has he perhaps sought for me, 
wished again to be forgiven ? Would he, 
after another reconciliation, have kept better 
faith with me ? No. She has usurped my 
place ; she holds the chains of his destiny 
too willingly and too securely to loose them, 
as yet. The time may come, and then? 
Ah ! then, as now, it will all be — too late. 
Nothing can ever again imite us who have 
been parted, torn asunder, by our own acts, 
as we now are. Has he taken her into our 
home to reign in my stead ? or have they 
gone far away over land and sea together ? 
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Has her husband found his home deserted, 
as mine has done ? In such bitter musings 
time drags on heavily, wearily. Could I 
but know how things really are — at home ! 
The more I ponder, the more convinced am 
I that Constance would never forego wealth 
and position for anything Charley AUeyne 
could offer her. It was never his love she 
wanted. His admiration, his slavish sub- 
mission to her caprice, his rendering of 
tribute in the way of jewels and fans, opera- 
boxes, laces, flowers — these were the proofs 
of his admiration which she desired; and 
more than this — his love — she neither cared 
for, nor could value. 

These anxious thoughts bring about, by 
constant iteration, a painful mental wear and 
tear, and so injure my health that Madame 
Lebrun gets uneasy on my account. 
Hitherto she has ignored the possibility of 
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my employing myself, but she now feels 
with me that in active mental occupation 
lies my only chance of bodily recovery and 
renewed strength. When pensive autumn 
comes and gives a lingering touch of kindly 
brightness to the summer foliage, I am 
pleasantly and regularly occupied. Madame 
Lebrun has introduced four pupils to me. 
Two of these are pleasant English girls, 
daughters of a clergyman who has for a time 
given up active duties and devotes himself 
to the children of the wife Jie had .much 
loved and cherished, and but lately — ^lost. 
His melancholy voice and grave manner are 
restful and sympathetic to me, and give me 
a feeling of peace when, tortured by doubts 
and regrets I come, as I have done two or 
three times, to him for counsel and help in 
the bearing of my weary burden. We have 
so talked together, but in no sense touched 
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on personal matters. He knows, without 
words from me, that I am suffering from 
some cruel inward pain and trouble ; he has 
his grief which is past mending in this 
world, and thus we are drawn together. At 
Christmas, he is going away with his daugh- 
ters to spend that season " at home." Sor- 
rowfully I have given the girls their last 
lesson, and sorrowfully, very, I go to the 
door of Mr. Herbert's study, to bid him 
a last good-bye. He speaks to me with his 
wonted sympathy, and then asks me as he is 
about to leave me in a foreign land, if some 
well-meant English advice may be of any 
use to me. ^' You may trust me — won't 
you tell me your trouble, Mrs. AUeyne ? " 
he asks. And then impelled by a strong 
desire to hear his opinion of what I have 
done "for the best," I, trembling, and feel- 
ing for the first time the weakness of my 
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confession, tell him all. He says no word 
of wordly wisdom or disapproval. He has 
nothing in common with etiquette, the Men' 
sSances, and the mundane aspect of deeds ; 
but very solemnly, and very impressively, 
he points out to me the rash error of my 
ways. He shows me clearly, that I, who 
thought myself blameless and above reproach, 
have erred, aye, sinned. " Those whom God 
has joined together let no man put asunder ! " 
That is the beginning and end of his re- 
proach. And there breaks upon me a new 
light in which the self-abnegation I had 
taken credit to myself for, bears the aspect 
of wicked pride, and I feel that I, with 
angry fingers, have snatched at the wielding 
of destinies beyond mortal keeping. 

" And you see no good in what I believed 
to be selfnsacrifice ? " 1 ask, despondently. 
" You think nothing of the fact of my giving 
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up all that made life dear to me, for the sake 
of a woman who has mined all my hopes, 
and who took a pleasure in so doing ?'' 

" Ah ! Mrs. Alleyne," says Mr. Herbert, 
compassionately, " who am I that I should 
judge another ? I sjrmpathise with you in 
one sense, for I feel that you know ,well the 
awful bitterness of the cup you are drinking. 
At the same time, you must surely be aware 
that you yourself filled it to the brim with 
wilful self-made griefs. The sorrows that 
have followed on your acts are hard to bear, 
but they are the consequences of your own 
rash deed, and your evident inability to bear 
with fortitude those other trials from which 
you chose to escape instead of enduring 
patiently. Had you so endured, that end 
would have come, and been far less terrible 
than the remorse that must haunt you 
now.. You have a certain feeling of martyr- 
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like exultation, and look upon yourself as a 
victim ' ' 

*^ Not now, not now, indeed," T cry, and 
my spirit quails before his penetrating gaze. 
*^ Already I have felt myself to have been 
wrong, all wrong ; and I would beg of you 
to help me and to direct me. Tell me, what 
shall I do?'' 

" Tour own good sense, or let me say, 
your heart, will tell you that. Bide your 
time, now. Do nothing rashly. Don't act 
on impulse. Give one entire month to 
patient thought and reflection as to your 
past, and how you may attempt to remedy 
the future. When four weeks are over, you 
will have settled something in your own 
mind. We will both pray that your decision 
may be the right one." 

And then he says, " God bless you, and 
help and comfort you," and bids me '* fare- 
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well,'' and I go forth into the bitter cold 
and darkness of the late December afternoon, 
feeling how like my heart and spirit are to 
the chill misery about me. 

My kind friend and most patient hostess 
is alone. I go straight to her, and flinging 
myself on my knees, sob out to her the 
thoughts and doubts Mr. Herbert's words 
have aroused within me. 

" He may have said much that is well and 
right, but much also that is too cruel and 
harsh to my poor girl." 

** No, indeed ; he is most truly good and 
wise.'' 

" Then — enfin — you will consent that I 
write to Madame Grancour, or to your " 

" No — no ! my best friend. Have a little 
patience still. Not now, not yet. Such 
woxdd be my impulse, but I will not; I 
must strive not to act rashly again. I will 
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consider calmly, and take just that month 
for reflection that Mr. Herbert has advised 
me. I dare no longer think or act without 
consideration, for the fature of another life 
is bound up in mine, as you know well, and 
my present deed may throw light or dark- 
ness on the existence of something dearer 
than self to me now.'' 

^^ Dear daughter, is it not pride that 
keeps you from speaking now that you feel 
your expectation gives you yet another 
claim on your husband's pitying love ? " 

" Oh I I trust not pride. Dear Madame, 
if you but knew how crushed, how humble 
I feel! To be passive now that I have 
begun to realise my own folly, is hardest of 
all ; but it is salutary. You will bear with 
me — just one other month — won't you ? '' 

She is good and patient as ever, dear 
Madame Lebrun. She knows my ^' wrong- 
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headedness " by this time, and has deplored 
my folly day after day, and yet she is fall 
of tenderest affection and compassion, more 
than ever so in these last weeks ! For to 
her I have told wherein consists the greatest 
anxiety and the one bright hope of my lone 
future. 



CHAPTEE IV. 



DAWNING. 



HoBTENSE with a sweet sisterly sympathy has 
listened again and again to all my thoughts 
and wishes, to all the long delicious histories 
of past happiness, to all the doubts that 
harass me now. She is ^* romantic," it 
pleases her to hear every minute detail of 
that wonderful life of an English "'Om«'' 
that is so mysteriously attractive to French 
girls. She advises, ponders, suggests, and 
we two dwell for hours, no whit tedious to 
either (but of which Madame Lebrun knows 
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nothing), on what might be achieved by ns 
together in the future. And at last to 
Hortense comes a brilliant inspiration. She 
has found out a way to set my mind at rest 
as to what troubles me most, for she has de- 
termined without implicating me to discover 
what is happening in my forsaken home. 
She resolves to write to Madame Grancour, 
to propose to that lady a certain provincial 
pupil, and to inquire incidentally for cette 
ehere Fay, of whom, for so long, she has 
been without any news. 

" Proposing a pupil to her will disarm 
Madame Grancour, with all her cleverness," 
says Hortense, delighted by her own sug- 
gestion, to which I listen eagerly enough. 
^^ And Madame or one of her daughters is 
sure to reply at once, and tell us all the de- 
tails of your poor little tragedy, my poorest, 
dearest Mend." 
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Hortense confides her plans to ehere 
mamaUj who, not very willingly, agrees. 
She feels that I am compromising both her 
and her daughter by aU this misery and 
deceit, and I begin to feel it all more and 
more, and to hate myself for it. But per- 
haps this very letter may bring about some 
change — who can tell ? 

Days pass, but never a word arrives from 
Paris ! At first I watched with trembling 
anxiety for the coming of that slow post- 
man, but when a whole week has gone by 
newsless, I resign myself and take it all as 
part of a new and deserved burden. Then 
— when hope was over — the letter did come ; 
but not to Hortense. We two seated at the 
breakfast table see in Madame Lebrun's 
face that she holds in her hand something 
of vital import to me. She denies the direct 
charge, and endeavours to escape with the 
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precious epistle that Marianne has just 
handed to her. But we, Hortense and I, 
are morally stronger than she, ajnd gain our 
point. She consents to read the letter, and 
to read it aloud, provided I will solemnly 
promise to listen " tranquilly,'' and in no 
way to agitate myself as I am already, 
" H^las ! so wickedly doing." I promise, 
I vow and declare anything she may bid. I, 

not to tremble, not to be agitated when — . 

« 

at last — at last — I am to have some news of 
my husband — for whom my soul still 
longs, still prays, day and night, night and 
day ! All my thoughts fly to, centre about 
him, and life without him has become the 
weariest, dreariest routine. And now, all 
unmoved, I am to get some news of him ! 
However, by a strong effort I control my- 
self, and Madame sees that I endeavour to 
do so, my hungry eyes alone tell her now of 

VOL. II. 9 
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the starvation of my soul ; and with tjie 
steady decision of a surgeon, who cuts to 
heal, she quietly unfolds and reads the 
letter, to which I listen, voiceless, motion- 
less, lest by some movement T might check 
further revelation. Here is an almost literal 
translation of my stepmother's account of 
all that had happened in these awful past 
months, aud I transcribe it : 

" Dear Madame Lebrun, 

^* It was with a surprise mingled with 
pain that I beheld again the writing of our 
former dear young friend and pupil— 
Hortense. To the question about a vacancy, 
need I assure you, dear Madame, that I will 
willingly make room for any people sug- 
gested to me by your kind and thoughtful 
recommendation ? My terms, owing to the 
excessive rise in all prices, have in this last 
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year also been increased by one-eighth. 
This, I am persuaded, you will not find 
disproportionate. But my heart is moved 
and I leave the affairs of the head to 
arrange themselves, while I allude to the 
painful portion of the letter of that dear 
Hortense. Tou doubtless remember the 
friendship between her and my step- 
daughter Fay? Alas, of that capricious 
child I have to tell you astonishing things. 
She had often and in many ways caused 
me anxiety, and I hoped I had finally done 
well for her, when I gave her and a most 
complete trousseau into the care of a young 
English gentleman, who was both amiable 
and of the best ascertained connections. 
To this Monsieur Alleyne the poor little 
Fay showed herself far more demonstratively 
attached than a French mother would per- 
mit in a young girl. On one occasion we 

9—2 
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conversed on the subject, and the child 
answered way waxdly about her destiny, 
it was life to loye, and other such too 
romantic phrases. But in spite of this too 
great sentimentality, the young people lived 
for three years in quite a paradise of 
conjugal felicity. Fay wrote letters of such 
happiness, that we really believed she had 
reached a secure haven in this world of 
storms. Then suddenly there appears on 
the scene of this charming young menage 
an adventurous lady whom Monsieur 
Alleyne has known in past times. This 
lady, Madame Balfour, as she calls herself, 
has a generous husband and handsome 
children. Yet she cannot refrain from 
troubling the peace of our young couple. 
Monsieur Alleyne lends himself to her 
flattery, as is the nature of men. The 
adventurous Madame B. receives from him 
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many attentions, many gallantries, many 
presents ! The poor little wife at home, in 
a fiiry of jealousy proportioned to the 
violence of her former love, is despairing. 
She is rendered ill, and no doubt her reason 
suflters through these uncontrolled passions. 
Then comes a sad climax. It so happens 
that Monsieur Balfour, the husband, and 
Madame Alleyne are both at this time 
absent from London. In that town a great 
ball is given in a public room for some 
charity. Again quite an English arrange- 
ment as you will perceive ! To this ball 
Madame Balfour has exacted, as the last 
fevour she will ever demand of him, the 
presence of Monsieur Alleyne. She feels 
the compromise to him and herself, and 
she says it is^for the last time ! After much 
hesitation he, who seems the weakest of men, 
consents for the love of peace. Also he 
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beUeves by this deed he wiU purchase for 
himself freedom from a slavery which has 
already become galling, for he too, being a 
man of heart, has suffered in the suffering 
of his young wife ! But the price of his 
liberty from this adventuress is not well 
calculated. Fay hears of his doings and is 
driven to absolute folly ! At the same tim e 
some thoughtful friend has forewarned 
Monsieur Balfour in Scotland of the 
intrigues of his wife. So it is arranged 
that at the entrance of the ball-room 
Monsieur Balfour stands, and he takes the 
hand of Madame rudely from the arm of 
her chosen cavalier. This gentleman now 
finds himself in a verj^ uncomfortable 
position, arid in every sense de trop. He 
remembers suddenly that he can at once 
go by a last train to Brighton, find his 
wife there and reassure her. He goes, but 
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alas ! — it is too late. Imagine to yourselj^ 
his horror, when after midnight he reaches 

* * 

his hotel, to find his wife gone without 
one word, written or verbal, without even 
her most necessary possessions. No one in 
the hotel knows anything of her departure 
or her destination. All he can ascertain 
from the sleepy servants he arouses, is that 
at four o'clock Madame Alleyne received 
a telegram he had sent to her, and that soon 
after she went out, on foot, -without a word. 
The poor man spends a night of much 
anguish ! He knows not whom to ask, 
where to turn ! He can do nothing but 
wait for the long-coming morning. He 
wanders to and fro and thinks of a thou- 
sand solutions for this strange conduct of 
his wife. He feels her jealousy has in 
some way caused her rash act, but he is 
very far from realizing the bitter truth, 
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which comes upon him when he next day 
reaches his own establishment near London. 
She has been there, but has escaped again, 
and has left no explanation, no hint. She 
has evidently worn her ordinary clothes, 
and so he describes her to all the officers of 
the police. You will scarcely believe that 
all his attempts are vain, and that to this 
hour he has not found his wife nor any trace of 
her ! I write all this to you, dear Madame 
Lebrun, fearing that the sad details are 
unfit for the ears of our dear Hortense, but 
I am sure you will communicate to her my 
thanks for the affection she has always 
shown to my unhappy daughter, and tell 
her such facte of this sad history as you 
may deem appropriate to the mind of a 
young girl. The deepest mystery has sur- 
rounded the fate of that poor Fay. Her 
terrified servants, who saw her with her 
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dead white face and found her vanished 
without sign, or trace, or sound, believe her 
spirited away. This we cannot think ; for 
myself I do not doubt the unhappy child 
put herself into the river Thames ! But 
poor Monsieur Charles will have it that she 
still lives. Again and again he has been to 
me here in Paris to pour out his troubles 
and demand counsel. What can I say to 
him? He finds no rest and no peace! 
Poor Fay carried away her jewels. This 
inspired Monsieur Charles with hope, and 
he had some reason in this, and has sought 
diligently to trace their disposal. But is it 
not most probable that a wife so wretched 
woidd even in her trouble grudge to her 
rival the possession of her precious orna- 
ments, and so would have destroyed them 
with herself? That seems to me very 
natural. For a long time Monsieur Alleyne 
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believed firmly that I helped to conceal his 
mfe, and did so as a just punishment for 
his outrageous conduct to het. 5^ does not 
know us frenchwomen. I should quickly 
have arranged this matter, had it been 
entrusted to me ! Last week this poor 
Charles was again with me, telling me for 
the hundredth time every detail of her 
flight, his researches, protesting his love, 
his innocence of real evil, his remorse, his 
prayers, and wishes. I can scarce refrain 
from tears, he so touchiagly speaks of his 
constant disappointments. These are most 
pitiable ! He runs after every little lady he 
sees, just to look into her face and find it is 
not Fay. He has neglected his business, 
his home ; his poor mother is breaking her 
heart. Madame Balfour cannot console 
him I Her husband at once carried her 
away to the Scotland she abhors. Such is 
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the sad end, as far as we know, of my un- 
fortunate stepdaughter's career. It is use- 
less to ask you if by any chance you have 
heard Jfrom her, since Hoirtense herself 
inquires. You must not be surprised, 
though, if Monsieur Alleyne one day comes 
to you with his endless questions. He 
never rests, and he heard from me the 
affectionate inquiries in Hortense's letter. 
Pardon the length of this communication, 
you will understand the interest I had in my 
subject and my ideas have outrun my 
paper, and I fear my discretion. It is the 
first time I have written down this story in 
all its unhappiness. Keceive, dear Madame, 
for your daughter and yourself, the assur- 
ance of my highest consideration. 

^^ Amanda Grancour." 

Can this really have been my history, to 
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which, in deepest anxiety, I have listened. 
Is this how things have happened? Can 
that lone nnhappy wanderer, who looks 
questions into the eyes of little women, 
be my Charley — my husband? Was my 
rash act altogether wrong — absolutely mis- 
taken ? Was that fetal meeting really the 
last between those two ? Has Charley been 
mourning for me for nearly six months? 
Surely I had only thought to free him from 
the fetters in which I once so lovingly held 
him. And so we have both suffered ; both 
been punished. The words of kind Mr. 
Herbert come back to my mind, and fill me 
with a poignant remorse. With wanton 
fingers I had tried to snap the holy cord 
that bound us, man and wife, before God ! 
And now in my bosom I bear a growing life 
that belongs to my husband as much as to 
me. And I had thought to hide our child 
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from him, and keep it as my one consolation 
in this self-imposed exile. Of late I have 
been haunted by the bitterness that might 
fill the life of my fatherless child if the 
time should come when that poor child 
would ask me for his father ! Alas ! it was 
pride that has kept me silent, and had it not 
been for this letter, my hard heart might not 
have yielded even yet. 

" And you say not one word, poor child?'* 
asks Madame Lebrun, at last, perplexed 
by my silence. 

" Dearest Fay, speak to us ! " cries 
Hortense. " Do not sit there as one who 
dreams. Do you understand what my 
mother has read to you? Your husband 
loves you, is true to you, seeks you I 
Can you not rejoice ? " She comes to me as 
she speaks, and winds afiectionate arms 
about me, sinking on to her knees, and trying 
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to look up into the face I have hidden in 
my hands. 

^^My God has been too good tome!'' 
I cry at last, and with the spoken words 
come showers of grateful, irrepressible tears. 
Meanwhile Madame Lebrun has gone from 
the room, but presently returns with the 
fichu closely tied over her grey curls. 

"I stay for no further commands from 
any one now," she says, with her quiet smile, 
" I go at once to the Bureau Tel^graphique, 
and send depeches to Madame Grrancour, and 
to that poor dear Monsieur Charles, if little 
Madame will give me the address." 

" I must come with you," I say quickly, 
in eager haste for the relief of instant action, 
which strong emotion always fills me with. 

^' Then for once^ petite mechante that you 
are, you do not peek to dictate to your elders ? 
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And you agree that I am about to do what 
is right ? '' 

" Ah ! Madame, how I now wish I had 
listened to you before, and saved him from 
this cruel pain." 

" This is a lesson for your two young 
lives, my child, and you will neither of you 
fail to profit by it, for your hearts are good. 
You would not have my counsel, and you 
thought your experience greater, because 
my life has been monotonous and quiet. 
But I have years, and I hope some wisdom, 
yet not enough to have resisted you as I 
ought to have done. Poor little Fay, who 
has suflfered so much ! " With this my 
kind, patient friend folds me closely in her 
arms, and bids me *^ smile and hope." 

On the road to the telegraph office we 
have another discussion after all, for I de- 
clare my intention to start home this very 
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night, Madame Lebrun's expressed alarms 
about the risk to my health, the rough 
weather, the fatigue, are all unavailing. 
The wildest longing possesses me to return 
at once to the home I have robbed of all its 
peaceful content. 

*^ But what foUy ! " cries Hortense, who 
is decidedly practical. "You wish to see 
your husband ; he may at this moment be in 
Paris, or in Marseilles, or en route to Italy, 
or in this very town to pay us a visit, and . 
go off knowing nothing ! Do, my dear Fay, 
at least wait the reply to our depechesP 

That sudden possibility of Charley's being 
in this very town takes possession of me. 
Oh, if it should be ! How my heart beats. 
I yield at once. The messages are 
despatched, and we return home to await 
replies. . . . 

It is dusk. The grand logs are splutter- 
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ing and hissing in the open fireplace. Snow- 
flakes are blobbing lazily, softly against the 
small-paned window. Tea-cups — my Eng- 
lish whim — are on the table, and the subtle 
fragrance of the cup that cheers pervades 
the room. Madame Lebrun, busy as usual, 
is crocheting bright fleecy wools into a 
comforting shawl by the flickering firelight. 
I am sitting lazily at her side, between her 
and the fire, my head resting against her 
knee. Hortense, with her shining eyes fixed 
on the dancing flames, and reflecting their 
changing splendours, is crooning softly some 
vague French ditty, that wanders gently 
among minors and always comes back to the 
major refrain : 

*^ Ah I mais il faut Taimer, 
L'aimer, Taimer, toujoure." 

There has been as yet no reply to any of 

our messages, and we have listened, and 
VOL. n. 10 
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waited, and commented unceasingly. Sud- 
denly there breaks through the silence 
without the shrill tinkle of the bell at the 
gate. 

" The answer from Paris ! '' cries Hortense, 
and runs swiftly to the door, then out, and 
closes it sharply behind her. 

*' I sit still, my whole attention concen- 
trated in sudden, eager listening. There is 
a hurried colloquy outside. Then Hortense 
comes in again, breathless, and whispers, 
** My mother, come out at once, some one 
desires to speak with you." 

" Oh, my God, have mercy upon me I " 
I think the prayer fervently, though I only 
utter, " I know, Hortense ; do not fear for 
me, joy does not kill. My husband is 

here.'' 

Madame Lebrun at once asks, *' Has he 

had our message ? Does he know ? '' 
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"Nothing, He has only come to see us. 
He is so grave, so sad." 

" Then we must prepare him a little. It 
would be too sudden. Fay, you can and 
must be firm and quiet. Remain hidden 
thus. I will throw this shawl over you. I 
forbid you to move until I tell you, for the 
love of him. Hortense, be composed thou 
also, my child. Now bid Monsieur enter." 

And into that dim little room that has 
been my kind shelter so long, comes — ^my 
husband. The dear voice so composed, so 
sad, I hear it again, and its strong, measured 
tones smite on my heart as well as on my 
ears! 

After the first greeting between them is 
over, 

^' Spare yourself the pain of alluding to 
your sad search, Monsieur," says Madame 
Lebrun, " we know all." 

10—2 
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" From Madame Grancour?" asks Charley 
quietly. 

^^From her lately. But long before we 
had heard of all this trouble from one more 
interested " ' 

" Some former school-friend of your 
daughter's and — ^and — my wife's, I sup«- 
pose?" 

" Prom an English lady, Monsieur, who 
has seen your wife." 

'^ Since — since " He cannot utter 

another word, but I hear him start from his 
chair. 

" Yes ; since she so rashly fled from her 
home, poor cnild." 

'^ Gbeat heavens, Madame ! Do you know 
that I have heard nothing — ^not one word of 
this ? » ^rhere is energy enough in his tone 
now. The sudden tremble in his voice 
seems to vibrate and bring agitation into the 
very air. 
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I hold my breath, and feel Madame Le- 
brun's firm hand laid reassuringly upon my 
head. * 

^^Yes, Monsieur. We are aware that 
Fay has wilfully hidden herself from you, 
not feeling sure " 

^* Oh ! spare me, Madame," cries Charley. 
" If only you knew all. My good angel 
has led me to your door ; make me a happy 
man once more by telling me that my wife 
lives, is well, can forgive me ! *' 

^^Of all this I can safely assure you in 
her name.'' 

" Then you yourself have seen her— wy 
Fay?'* 

I seem to feel his very breath, he is so 
near me now. 

" Indeed, yes, since from her own lips I 
have heard her story." 

** And she is '* 
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" Here/* says Madame Lebnm, rising, and 
half lifting me. 

Little need for her help now. In another 

instant I am clasped in my husband's strong, 

close embrace. 

« # « « 

The longest day has come round once 
again. It is morning. We are sitting out 
on the lawn at the back of our pretty Wim- 
bledon home. The air comes sweetly across 
the common, and stirs the crimped frills of 
babe's muslin wraps as he lies on my lap — 
our babe — the little rosy, dimpled edition of 
that great handsome Charley who is standing 
beside us. He is looking down with a queer 
smile on his " two little ones," as he persists 
in calling us. 

Up and down under the rose-hung walk, 
whence roses again hang as they did last 
year (and for how many previous summers), 
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walks Hortense Lebmn. She looks radiaut, 
and we know she is very happy, for Captain 
Hector the valiant is beside her, and we all 
know that she has consented to marry him 
— some day. Hortense has been staying 
with me for the last three months, and pre- 
sently Madame Lebrun is coming over too, 
for the wedding. 

" Fay,'' says Charley, laying his hand on 
my shoulder, ^* when you can spare a little 
time from that arbitrary youngster, I want 
you to do me a favour." 

" It is granted before you ask, you know 
that," say I, looking up into his face. 

" Then you promise ? " 

** Yes ; I promise.'' 

" Without reservation ? " 

'' Certainly." 

" Well, you always keep your word, you 
inflexible little woman. So I know it is as 
good as done abeady." 



i 
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" Is it something so very difficult, 
Charley ? " 

^* Not difficult to you ; but you will not 
like it;' 

" Charley, do speak. How can it be 
something ^ou wish, and that I don't like ? " 

"Write down for me and for the boy's 
sake all that has happened between these 
two wedding days of ours. Let our son 
know some day that the dawning of his 
young life brought into ours fresh promise 
of better, peaceftd, happy years." 

And that is how it has come to be written. 
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A RINKINa STOBY. 



CHAPTER I. 



OFF. 



^' Well, boys, good-night," says Jack, attend- 
ing us, his suppered guests, in our exit from 
his lodgings. " Our affair is really settled 
now, is it not? No backing out, Signor 
Edgardo de Lislo of the niost serious coun- 
tenance ? '' 

Edgar and I gave signs of assent. We 
two are down in the narrow passage by this 
time, struggling into our waterproofs; for 
the proverbial third days' thunder-storm has 
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damped the glowing summer heat and 
washed the blinding dust away in deluging 
showers. And, while we so soberly prepare 
ourselves to meet the weather, Jack, in a 
position that displays more agility than 
elegance, is descending the staircase on the 
outer side of its balusters. 

^^What a great gorilla you really are, 
Jack^" says Edgar ; ^^ your unfortunate 
landlady will have to appear with a dustpan 
presently and gather up the fragments of 
her rash tenant's limbs.'' 

" The pretty pieces — ^ha ! ha ! ha ! " laughs 
Jack, far more noisily than the occasion or 
tl^e silent midnight hour warrant. " Jolly 
old girl, fancy her turning out in her cap 
frills and her robe de cham — ^ armed cap-a- 
pie, in glorious array,' in fact ! By-the-bye, 
we may catch sight of some new and attrac- 
tive robe de chams t'other side of the water. 
That will suit me admirably." 
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"Jack," says Edgar, pausing with his 
hand on the door handle and speaking in 
the gravest tone, " I really must back out 
of our proposed excursion even now, if you 
intend to go away on any love-making esca- 
pades. My character " 

" Come, you two, give up discussing, and 
say good-^night,'' I interpose with decision, 
'^ until Thursday, Jack ; and mind you are 
in time, for, once on board, we start with 
or without you." Having said, I stroll 
leisurely away over the well-washed pave- 
ment, leaving the other two to continue 
their verbal pleasantries. 

When Edgar at last overtakes me he 
says, "What a fellow that is ! There is no 
possible dependence on him." 

" He is true to the core nevertheless,'' I 
reply. "There's a little too much of the 
schoolboy about him for his years, but surely 
neither of us" like him the less for that.'* 
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^^ You may not, but " 

" You do not either, and would be sorry 
enough to start without him. For my part, 
I long to see him among our vis-d-viSy and 
know how thoroughly we shall enjoy his 
despair as he realizes that he can neither 
understand nor be understood by the 
natives." 

^^He is sure to make us appear as ridicu- 
lous as himself," says Edgar (who, I suspect, 
is personally a little uneasy on the score of 
French conversation). 

" Surely we have sufficient mental strength 
to survive such a possibility ? ^' I inquire. 

"You are not repenting of our social 
enterprise already, are you ? " 

" I am a little uneasy, I confess," says 
Edgar, and, after a pause, adds, "Bob, you 
are steady and good-natured, will you make 
yourself responsible for Jack's vagaries ? " 

" To what extent ? " 
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" Well, if I find I cannot put up with his 
nonsense, will you undertake to bring him 
home without me ? " 

" Most certainly I will, and think you a 
much worse fellow than the friend I have 
known for a dozen years, and who has never 
yet tamed his back on a man in a difficulty, 
and — which is more to the point — ^neverwill/' 

'* Do not reckon without your host,'^ says 
he, and laughs. 

*^ No, but I am quite ready to reckon with 
him," I reply. *^ And I also feel secure we 
shall neither of us come off the worse for 
that bargain." 

We are still walking westwards. The 
rain is over, there is a delicious freshness in 
the air, truly reviving after the past day of 
red heat and white glare; the clouds are 
moving swiftly, filled with a sudden desire 
to bestir themselves after the enforced repose 
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of the last forty -eight hours ; and the Lady 
Moon, wistful, pallid, looks on in an easy- 
one-sided fashion upon the vagaries of the 
refractory elements. Jack's quarters are 
east of Eegent Street, we two prefer the 
breezier neighbourhood of Shady Grove, 
S. W. Edgar Lisle and I have lived together, 
for better, for worse, with a most unconjugal 
fideUty for more than six years now, and I 
think we mutually approve this close com- 
panionship. The proposed excursion that 
is to come off on Thursday is the starting 
per steamer direct from St. Katherine's 
Docks to that exclusively French watering- 
place yclept Boulogne. In this favourite 
resort of the distinguished French aristocracy 
who incline to bathe a la Frangaise^ we 
Londoners purpose spending the month's 
holiday graciously accorded to us by the 
decrees of our seniors in a certain very 
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exclusive Government office. Jack Lacy — 
who until lately was one of us in said office 
— ^had been somewhat summarily dismissed 
for " larking." He has at present no par- 
ticular occupation. This state of dolce far 
niente is not an unusual one for him ; he has 
experienced the same at several periods in 
his varied career, and it causes him no 
sense of embarrassment. He is a younger 
son (one of many) in a noble and prolific 
house. His family is of high degree, and 
its influence is great. However sudden 
Jack's downfalls, he speedily gets picked up 
again by said family and said influence. 
From his nursery days of fun and mischief 
he has always been treated as ^* that dear, 
naughty Jack," and now that he is getting 
on for thirty, he still finds himself ^'the 
pet " of two elderly maiden aunts, who 
adore him for his handsome face and for 
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the never-ending fun and frolic of his 
ways. As in those nursery days the 
elderly ladies provided Jack with '^tanners," 
so they are now ready on occasion (some- 
what frequent these, I suspect) to supply 
^^poneys." A little judicious coaxing is 
all that is required, and that power of fas- 
oination is one of Jack's greatest. Well 
may he laugh in happy and careless ease, 
quite secure that his morrow will look 
after itself, or be looked after for him, 
when it comes. 

Happy, light-hearted, careless Jack ! He 
certainly has never taken life gravely, and 
one is inclined to believe with him in his 
simshiny future. 

At 11 A.M. on Thursday morning, Edgar 
and I have taken up our position on the 
upper deck, and we calmly survey the fussy 
and heated arrivals belo^^. Already the bell 
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has sounded, and final shouts to and fro 
pass stentoriously betwee n various nautical 
men and boys — nautical as to their voices 
and phraseology, that is. Whether or not 
actively connected with our or any vessel, 
who can determine ? At this moment Jack, 
lending his porter a helping hand, stumbles 
across the steamer that constitutes a tem- 
porary highway to ours. With musical 
greetings and radiant smiles. Jack " hails ^' 
us. We too steady men are clad in tweed 
of a modest pepper-and-salt complexion, but 
Lacy has adopted a fancy yachting costume 
. of bright blue serge, resplendent with gilt 
buttons that refract the sun's rays, and 
dazzle Edgar's eyes as he remarks in an 
aggrieved tone : 

'^1 .11 . 6, complete, I presume ? Naval 
supers, procured at 999, High Holbom, 
VOL. n. 11 
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warranted not to shrink! How can you 
turn out like that, Lacy ? " 

'* You don't mean to tell me you have the 
eflfrontery to grumble at my get-up ? " cries 
Jack J honestly surprised. " WeU, upon my 
word, you are hard to please. Lisle ! Now, 
Bob, doesn't it look out of the common ? " 
he adds, taming to me with an injured air. 
^^That it certainly does," say I 
gravely. 

^* Ah. ! knew you would approve. You 
do know what's what when you see it. 
Graspilands built it, against his will and 
fancy I honestly admit, but he won't forget 
to make an extra charge for our discussion. 
However, as he is not likely to get paid by 
me for the next ten years, that won't much 
matter. Now, Lisle, be reasonable; you 
surely would not have had me come out on 
the spree in ten yards more of Oxford 
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mixture just to match your twenty, would 
you ? Two bitters to one bright sherry is 
surely enough at a time ? " 

By this time we are really off, and we all 
find the passage thoroughly enjoyable. There 
are some vile boats on that London to 
Boulogne service, but the ' Swift ' is a grand 
exception-and does her work admirabiy. 
The sun is hot, but these are August days, 
que vouleS'Vous ? The saline breeze that meets 
us as we pass Heme Bay is perfectly 
exhilarating, and the midnight glimpse of 
slumbering Boulogne fills us with bright 
anticipations of the morrow. The town is 
decidedly picturesque. Below it spreads 
along in new and more regular lines, but 
the older parts round gradually upwards 
until they crown distant heights, vaguely 
defined by the lights that twinkle at intervals 
along the upper routes. 

11—2 
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We round the breakwater in a gracefdl 
carve, and then steam slowly into the har- 
bour. We are all averse to the £Eict that 
wom^i walk off with the trucks on to which 
our examined luggage is piled, ^^but in 
Rome do as Rome does," Edgar advises 
Jack, who vehemently protests against this 
reversal of his notions of what is due to 

« 

the softer sex. Truly, to look ^t these 
brown, homy-handed, rough-voiced beings, 
one might fancy oneself among the Gorgons 
of Hellenic days, rather than among the 
daughters of that Eve who has given us our 
mothers, sisters, wives ! 

Here I feel tempted to indulge my com- 
panions in viva-voce suggestions and reflec- 
tions as to Eve ; her probable influence on 
the sex ; as to the excellence no doubt of 
these luggage porters, who seem such gro- 
tesque specimens of nature's vagaries ; how 
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probably they in their modest homes excel 
in every domestic virtue ; how — ^but, being 
suddenly reminded that we are to have a 
swim at 7 A.M., considerately desist. 



CHAPTEE II. 



ALL THEBE. 



What a morning, ye Gods ! Sun, sea, 
sky, one glorious blaze of resplendent light ; 
the smiling rays of Phcebus Apollo caught 
quivering on the ever-changing face of 
Venus Aphrodite, who rejoicingly absorbs, 
then gaily reflects them. In the dim dis- 
tance I see that pearly haze that foretells 
intense heat to come ; while into my window 
at present blows freshest, most delicious 
breeze that ever inflated the lungs of man. 

Having bathed and strolled into the lower 
town, through the market, and to the ram- 
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parts, we three L.'s — lisle, Lacy, and Lynton 
— return ravenous to our dSje&ner. The 
windows of the ^ ^ Imperial" satte a manner are 
eight in number, and their outlook is sea- 
wards. At each window stands a small 
table, at each table (save the one reserved 
for us) is seated a breakfasting-party. Edgar 
and I take our places. Jack has remained 
in the vestibule, attracted by the placard on 
which marvellous specimens of French cali- 
graphy make known the names of the 
inhabitants of the two hundred rooms in the 
hotel. That those names are for the most 
part truly British, no travelled reader (if his 
travels have extended to Boulogne-sur-mer) 
will require to be told. 
' At the table next to us a French family 
is seated, apparently tne only Qullic 
party in the room. Madame, Monsieur, 
Mademoiselle, and fej€& unique^ evidently 
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the correct combination of V enfant terrible 
and gate for which French youths are 
Gunons. This lad looks an uncommonly 
^turdy specimen of close-cropped boyhood 
thouigh, and his dark-blue school uniform 
becomes him. His mother and father are 
also fine stalwart people; she rejoicing in 
a complexion that would rival an English- 
woman's and not by any cosmetic disguis- 
ing her handsome grey eyebrows, or the 
];ieat white sausage curls, packed up in close 
order on either side of her cheerful coun- 
tenance. Monsieur is grey also, and deci- 
dedly handsome, and with tender care 
ministers to the wants of certainly the love- 
liest girl, whatever her nationality, that has 
ever delighted my eyes. 

I am facing the party, Edgar — ^poor 
fellow — has his back towards them; the 
head of our table is left for that loi- 
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tering Jack. Without insular rudeness I 
can watch Marie — so Madame repeatedly 
calls the younger lady, presumably her 
daughter. Marie is, as the famous French 
song has it,^^ blonde comme les blesJ^ She 
has clearest eyes of clearest hazel, a bril- 
liant complexion, lips pouting and coral, and 
with all this as demure a look as ever any 
maiden out o£ pension wore. 

" But is it then that she cannot find it ? ^^ 
says Madame, turning her head towards the 
door of the salle impatiently? 

'^ Certainly, ch^e amie^ she is not quick, 
but have patience, she will come, or will 
you that I go to seek her ? " inquires 
Monsieur, also looking doorwards. 

Whose coming do they expect ? 

Enter Jack — his head and hand, that is. 
He throws the door back as though for the 
advent of some princess, and in walks. 
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laughing, blushing — Marie ! the very Marie 
who is still sitting at the next table, de- 
murely, sipping her vin ordinaire. I look on 
in intense amazement while Monsieur le pere 
rises, leaving one Marie seated, to go and 
meet the other as she enters the room. He 
acknowledges our Jack's courtesy by a cere- 
monious bow, and makes some speech also ; 
but Jack — in French — is speechless, and 
blushing furiously (a novel experience I 
should think), follows the laughing Marie 
number two along the room. Arrived cheg 
mamauj this second lady takes from Jack's 
hand a reticule he has been carrying, and, 
with a nod and smile, seats herself beside 
number one. 

Anything more marvellous than the like- 
ness between demure Marie and saucy Mignon 
her name also is audibly repeated by all the 
members of her family) I have never seen. 
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As for our blushing Jack, when he finds 
his lovely heroine of a small adventure on 
the stairs (hereafter repeated to us sotto 
voce) seated in duplicate at the next table, 
his bewilderment is greater even than mine, 
who have been hitherto only a passive spec- 
tator. Edgar, who is doing ample justice 
to his cdtelettes and omelettes^ not to mention 
the St. Emilion, quietly concludes "we 
two '^ are up to some nonsense as usual, for 
he has as yet seen nothing of the twin 
demoiselles, who have so captivated and per- 
plexedf his companions. 

Presently Jack in a discreet whisper tells 
us how he was still conning over these names 
in the vestibule, when a sudden descent of 
various articles (a shower of reels and scis- 
sors, he says) on to the stone pavement caused, 
him to turn. Then he beheld Mademoiselle 
Mignon who had allowed a reticule to fall 
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from her hand, its multifarious contents 
tumbling in wild confusion down the stairs, 
and farther. How she, laughing and blush- 
ing, had said innumerable little Freiich 
words to him, while he, probably following 
her lead in all particulars (except the 
French words !), had groped about in all 
directions for the stay reels of cotton and 
silk, the thimbles, needles, and scissors. 

" Most romantic, a modem Penelope evi- 
dently," grutables Edgar reprovingly. 

Jack, not heeding his would-be mentor, 
goes on expatiating on Mademoiselle's love- 
liness and grace, and explains, to our 
amusement, his intense disgust at his own 
inability to say one intelligible syllable to 
his fair charmer. 

"She shook her head at my English," 
says he ruefully, " and all I could say in 
French was bon soir or de Veau chaude^ sHl • 
vous plait !^^ 
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At this moment there is a commotion at 
the adjoining table, aod la familU (not 
Benoiton, but as we learn later) Camille 
departs. 

Lacy and I watch the slim girlish figures 
in their neat black gowns, closely fitting, 
irreproachably made, walking away from us 
down the room. Jack and I stare so per- 
sistently that even Edgar turns his head. 

" Their figures are wonderfully " alike 
indeed," he says, ^^ and very graceful they 
look. I am sorry I missed their faces. I 
approve of knots of golden hair coiled up 
high, like that'^ 

" Ah ! but her face ! " cries Jack ; ^* if 
you had only seen her lovely face I '' 

" Their lovely faces,^' I amend. 

" It is almost one truly," he says, " and 
it would be hard to say which one prefers, 
if any preference be possible ; still I think 
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I could pick out that saucy smile of m^ 
friend's anywhere." 

" Fowrfriend, you conceited young puppy," 
cry I, laughing, while Edgar remarks : 

" Pray, Jack, don't drag us into an afiair 
of coffee and pistols. You have riot the 
least idea of the exclusiveness, the touchi- 
ness, and the dignity that prevail in a 
comme ilfaut French family." 

" Oh ! Lisle, do come down from your 
stilts for an hour or two ! " says Jack with 
mock entreaty. 

" Let us be off to this famous rink," say 
I, "on which we are to broil for the next 
three hours, according to Lacy " 

" If only Fortune favours us and we 
find them skating!" cries Jack enthusi- 
astically. 

Edgar shrugs his shoulders ; and on to 
the rink we go. ^ 



X 
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By this time " rinks " are as well known 
as fountains or canals to all the world, but 
when we went to Boulogne, Edgar and I 
beheld this new and wondrous institution 
for the first time. Jack, who has a knack 
of knowing, seeing, and doing everything 
from its very beginning, had of course 
" rinked '' on the only compo at that time 
laid down in London for the purpose, 
and visited by London^s upper twenty. I 
say "twenty" advisedly, for surely the 
plutocracy must have doubled the number 
of " people who can do everything " by this 
time. The Boulogne rink is admirably 
situated in the grounds of the Utablissementj 
whose terraces and salle windows look out 
upon it. In the morning the devotees con- 
.ist of b^er., «.d very haltingly and 
stumbUngly they conduct themselves. 

"Don't holloa Until you are out of the 
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wood/^ says Jack laughing, and himself 
sailing away with an easy grace that at 
once makes him the mark of envious glances 
from surrounding eyes. Lisle is going " to 
look on and think about it/' and I, haying 
hid my feet somewhat numbed by untoward 
straps and buckles, essay to balance 
myself on light wheels, and signally fail 
— you may read it ignominiously fallj if 
you choose to be hypercritical. Having 
recovered my equilibrium with absurd diflS- 
culty, I stimible along by the railings. 

" Why, you actually fell down, Lynton ! " 
says Edgar, as though he were telling me 
some news. 

*' Of course I went down," say I, natu- 
rally annoyed by his stupid remark. 

^'I don't see why you say of course," he 
replies gravely, " for it seems to me the 
easiest thing possible to go along on four 
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wheels. You must be just as well able to 
balance as on your feet.^' 

" Must I ? Well, I just wish you could 
try it yourself." And in no aviniable spirit 
I jog along, clutching eagerly at the helpful 
railing that so materially assists beginners. 

" Ce n^est que le premier pas qui coHUj 
hein ?^^ says a Frenoh voice behind me. And 
from under a broad-brimmed Leghorn hat 
smiles the pleasant countenance of Camille 
pere. 

We both grope on, holding closely by 
that iron rail, conversing amicably at inter- 
vals. Young Achille — the hopeful — scuds 
wildly about to his father's delight, but the 
two lovely M.'s are nowhere to be seen. 

Mons. Camille* looks with admiration at 
Jack, who is thoroughly at home "on 
wheels," and deplores repeatedly that ce 
monsieur does not speak French. Presently 

VOL. n. 12 
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Camille pere stops abruptly and, pointing 
to the path that leads from the swimming 
bath towards us, says " Vbila mes petites avec 
Madame^'* 

The ladies approach the railings, and 
Monsieur graciously informs them that he 
finds me " a charmant jeune homme who speaks 
French comme notes autres.^^ On this a 
general conversation commences, but, al- 
though informed so pointedly that I am 
charmant, I notice with envy that both the 
lovely demoiselles follow with keen interest 
and admiration the gliding pirouettes and 
mazy evolutions of Jack Lacy, and pay very 
little heed to me, in any sense. 

Mignon, I hear, skates parfaitement, but 

Marie is un pen timide. Presently Mignon 

, shows us tiiat she can rival Jack himself, and 

Marie, with the ceremonious sanction of 

papa, lays her Httle hand, daintily gloved 
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in palest peau de Suede^ upon that lucky 
Lacy 's arm. Together they glide hither and 
thither, under the strictest surveillance from 
maman of course. 

This groping along the rails is really too 
irksome I think, and with a sudden access 
of courage essay, like some Very juvenile 
and wholly inexperienced fledgling, "to 
take wing.'^ Twice I have stumbled from 
one end of the rink to the other with tole- 
rable success. The third time, alas ! — star- 
tled by the too sudden advent of that most 
intrepid Mignon — 1 make a decided faux 
pas J not only upsetting myself, but — ^woeful 

* 

to relate — Mademoiselle also. Edgar, stand- 
ing close by, rushes to the rescue. Her 
wrist is cut — ^bleeding I 

She tries to smile, bless her, and all the 
while the colour is dying out of her face. 
She assures me, " It is nothing, nothing at 

12—2 
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all." I curse my clumsiness, my ill-luck^ 
the fates generally; while Lisle quietly 
produces sticking plaister and pocket scis- 
sors, and daintily covers up the scar made 
by some steel excrescence on my horrible 
skate. So disheartened am I by this mis- 
adventure that I take off the wheels then 
and there. 

Madame Camille has summoned her 
daughter to "repose herself" a little, and 
Edgar naturally seats himself beside them^ 
and with his gravest manner utters such 
French words as he manages to remember 
from his school-days. He tells me this 
afterwards, and I know the number is not 
legion ; still the general effect of his Gallic 
efforts is evidently pleasing, for Mignon 
smiles archly and is interested, while both 
Madame and Monsieur honour Lisle with 
their polite attention now. I feel so lonely, 
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SQ *'out in the cold" somehow (amid these ' 

satisfied people, and under this broiling 

sun!), that I turn my back on rink and 

rinkites, and wander away vaguely even- 

• tually into the shooting-gallery, where I pop 

away to the tuijie of five francs. 

That sweet little white wrist of Mignon's, 

with the bleeding scar upon it, is always 

before my eyes. How I would have loved 

to kiss those coral beads away ! 

« « « • 

The sudden intimacy between Lisle, Lacy, 
and the Camille family has decidedly ripened 
when next I see them all. They are sitting 
together in the salle at the Etahlissement^ 
listening to the afternoon concert. Madame 
and her daughters have industriously 
brought forth some species of beaded and 
woolly needlework, Achille is clinging with 
demonstrative affection to Jack's arm, while 
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Edgar and Monsieur are evidently deep in 
some political (?) discussion — the discussing 
being chiefly left to the Frenchman ! I ap- 
proach this happy party, who occupy a select 
comer looking on to the rink and conserva- 
tory, and fin^ myself received with decided 
coolness by all but dear old Jack, who I 
believe is honestly delighted to burst 
forth into a torrent of speech, and to be 
understood once again in his mother 
tongue. 

Marie, the demure, whom from the first I 
have singled out as the most perfect of 
women, gives me one of her half shy and 
wholly bewitching glances. To her I ven- 
ture to address myself. She receives my 
remarks most graciously, but I soon find 
that I was thus encouraged with a purpose, 
and that purpose is to act as interpreter be- 
tween this lovely French girl and English 
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Jack. And while I am thus occupied I see 
Mignon come across from her sofa to a chair 
by her sister^s side, on the pretence of 
matching some flossy coral silk (that looks 
as though her lips had kissed it and given 
it its glorious hue), and she also joins our — 
«. e.y literally, m^ — conversation. JPor it now 
becomes my pleasing task to translate for all 
three. And while I speak, they look, but 
they don^t look at me. 

At the hotel Lacy has arranged with an 
English-understanding waiter that we three 
L.'s should find our places opposite the 
famille CamiUe, and throughout the table 
cPkdte dinner we have the pleasure of regard- 
ing and noting the loveliness and the bewil- 
dering likeness of the twin blondes our m- 
a-vis. They are evidently dressed for the 
soir6e at the Etablissement ; not in heavy 
trailing silks or tarlatans and gauzes of 
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many hues, such as our country-women the 
whole length of the table have adorned (?) 
themselves in, but in some soft black mate- 
rial, semi-transparent, wholly becoming, 
open at the throat and showing the fairest 
skin, and a simple crimson rose. 

Our attention is so completely absorbed 
by the grace and beauty of these girls that 
we take very little heed of the marvels of 
art and fashion that are seated near us on 
every side. And yet they surely merit a 
page to themselves, so wonderful are the 
vagaries of nature as displayed at a table 
d^hote muBter. The prevailing opinion 
among the ladies is evidently the reverse of 
Thomson's, for hero they prove that they 
consider they need '^ the foreign aid of oma- 
ment,'' and by no means think themselves 
" when unadorned, adorned the most.*' 
Above all other amazement is that with 
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which I behold the enormous weight of 
metal which Englishwomen hang about 
their persons. I have seen ladies toiling on 
a broiling summer day under a perfect load 
of jet or its still heavier imitation. A dozen 
rows of blazing black beads on neck and 
shoulders, huge bracelets on the arms, half 
a yard of beaded chain depending from the 
waistband, another to hold watch, trinkets, 
I know not what ! Now, how any other 
metal, pure or very much alloyed, is pressed 
into this decorative service, and we some- 
times see what looks like a set of miniature 
fire-irons, the steel fittings of a workbox, 
silver purse, tablets, and more things far 
than I know the names of, dangling ponder- 
ously from the waist of the fragile sex! 
Our beauteous French M.'s — the vis-a-vis 
who so absorb our attention — rejoice in no 
other jewellery than the coral drop in their 
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dainty ears, which are in themselves like 
daintiest shells. 

By-and-by we all find ourselves in the 
salle de damcy where Lacy is immediately 
recognised, pounced upon, and kept a most 
unwilling captive by some American ladies^ 
with whom he had previously become ac- 
quainted in Paris. There is a neat wizened- 
looking little mother with black eyes and 
blacker hair, and there are three daughters, 
lavish and elegant as to dress, slim as to 
figure, waxlike as to complexion, and nasal 
— ^very — as to voice and utterance. 
• The St. Thomases are only too pleased to 
recognise their handsome English acquaint- 
ance of the Grand Hotel, Paris. The 
youngest of the three sisters, who has the 
largest eyes and the greatest masses of black 
hair, evidently claims "Mr. Lacy" on the 
strength of some antecedent, passages be- 
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tween them. Perhaps he then gave her the 
right to look upon him as her especial and 
most devoted admirer. 

"Bob, old boy, cannot you go and talk 
to the old woman, and take this gushing 
little Miss Twang with you ? " Jack whispers 
to me in piteous appeal. 

" What ! while you are off to make some 
more of that silent running with lovely 
Mademoiselle Mignon ? No, my dear Jack, 
I appreciate our French ladies far too well 
myself. Thanks." 

That the Americans waltz to perfection is 
soon manifest to all beholders. To use their 
own expression, their dancing is " decided 
elegant;" and the greatest marvel is that 
they never show the slightest symptoms of 
pace, which in their case certainly does not 
distress, and seems far indeed from "kill- 
ing." Not a tinge of colour flushes Miss 
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Adelaide's waxen cheek, though she waltzes 
with Lacy to the * Manolo,' from the first 
chords of that fascinating waltz to those last 
impassioned ones that seem to play on one's 
own nerves and thrill with their delicious 
power. Jack, though always in good train- 
ing and generally ^^ fit," is not up to Miss 
St. Thomas's staying power, and escapes 
from her in a state of breathless heat and 
exhaustion. Lisle has taken care to avoid 
being pressed into the St. Thomas' service, 
and sits alternately talking and dancing 
gravely with the twin sisters. I also have 
had the honour of walking through a quad- 
rille with Marie, • and the ^ Lancers * with 
Mignon, but she is evidently half afraid of 
my awkwardness, and has not forgotten that 
faux pas on the rink. They both decline to 
trust themselves to me waltzing, though a 
little later, to my decided annoyance, they 
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both give Jack a tum. I admit they made 
several speeches and hesitated, as they had 
refused ^^ voire ami Monsieur Lynton/' to 
accord such privilege to Lacy ; but of course 
Lacy's persuasions carry the day here with 
the young maidens, as at home they have 
ever done with the old maidens his aunts. 

Next morning I refuse to partake of de- 
jeuner with the other L.'s, and while they 
enjoy their walk, and later their Mftek aux 
champignons (on the excellence lOf which 
Edgar afterwards dilates ad lib.)^ I, in soli- 
tary martyrdom, gyrate on the rink, going 
through most arduous practice ! 

When the others arrive to disport them- 
selves, which they do en masscy I go to the 
hotel to refresh myself after the labours of 
the last two hours, and by-and-by saunter 
leisurely down to the rink. I have laid 
deep plans, find determined to ingratiate 
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myself with Maman Camille, having perfect 
faith still in the powers of French mothers 
as to the absolute control and direction of 
the daughter's heart. And being by this 
time in love, and very much in love, with 
fair, coral-lipped, demure Marie, I have quite 
made up my mind to approach her when the 
proper time arrives — officially and quite en 
reffky through her parents. Having two 
hundred a year of my own, and getting a 
rising salary of three hundred, I think is a 
fair prospect, to which the dot^ however 
small, of a French bride will make a pleas- 
ing addition. That the Camille family is 
not one of the aspiring ones as regards social 
position I am fully persuaded from the fact of 
their being in Boulogne, in lieu of at Trou- 
ville or Biarritz, etc., but that the girls are 
ladies I know more certainly still, and here 
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I can judge with my own eyes, and need 
make no inferences. 

Madame Camille receives me* graciously, 
and I at once regret having lost many pleas- 
ing opportunities for conversation yesterday. 
Indeed I find her a particularly well-in- 
formed, intelligent, and somewhat strong- 
minded woman, and, if I can persuade her 
daughter to come and live in London with 
me, I feel I shall not at all object to having 
such a mother-in-law— in France, 

Jack has possessed himself of Marie's 
hands and laid them crossways into his, and 
so they glide harmoniously to and fro, while 
Mignon executes marvellous pas in all direc- 
tions, and usually comes to a standstill, " to 
repose herself," somewhere in Lisle's vici- 
nity. He has evidently determined to lounge, 
and given up all idea of exerting himself on 
wheels. 
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A week runs away pleasantly enough, 
and after many hours of solitary practice I 
triumphantly exhibit my skill to friends and 
beholders, and even venture to ask the hand 
of Mademoiselle Maria as my partner — on 
the rink. This .is certainly the commence- 
ment of the happiest fortnight of my life. 
Marie is gracious, gentle, sympathetic. We 
talk French con amove (very much con amove 
where I am concerned), we skate well, and 
we even waltz delightfully on the slippery 
floor of the mile de danse. I hold her 
closely, and feel her balmy breath on my 
cheek, and whirl on in almost delirious hap- 
piness. We talk on the most varied sub- 
• jects. She is naive, charming ! She tells , 
me of her past life in the convent, of her 
companions there, of the strict surveillance 
to which she has ever been accustomed, and 
of the delightfal change to her home life, 
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and to the kindly watchful eyes of her 
mother. It will of course be understood 
that we are never out of the immediate sight 
and supervision, though frequently out of 
hearing of maman. 

Marie, in her turn, asks me many inter- 
ested questions about English school and 
home life, about my friends, my amusement, 
my business, and invariably manages to in- 
troduce pertinacious little inquiries and 
remarks about both Lisle and Lacy. She 
finds the former "very interesting," the 
latter " excessively amusing and of a gal- 
lantry ! ^' and then comes that long and 
wondrously expressive "Ah!" that from 
such lovely lips must be like music, for even 
with the most ordinary Frenchwoman it has 
a powerful piquancy of expression that I 
don't think we could put into any English 
monosyllable. 

VOL. n. 13 
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Certes, mine was love at first sight, and 1 
tumbled into it, knowingly, delightedly, as 
we sat over that breakfast in the Imperial 
Hotel, and love has progressed and thriven, 
daintily fed by a constant and delightfiil in- 
tercourse with Marie, who seems to me in 
every respect the one woman, the only 
woman, to whom I would gladly trust the 
care of my happiness, while, as far as I could 
settle her future, it should be as cloudless 
and as delightful as she herself could wish. 
As for Jack, without many French words (he 
has picked up a stray phrase here and there), 
he has evidently ingratiated himself with 
papa and his &vourite laughing Mignon ; 
and lisle is apparently quite content 
to look on at the game, taking a gene- 
rally grave but no special ihterest in the 
players. 

Meanwhile Jack spends many trying 



'^ 
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quarird^ heures on the rink, on the beach, 
and at the Utablissementy in avoiding the 
determined pursuit of the St. Thomases. 
They have seized upon lisle and myself too, 
each in turn, but Lacy is now, as he evi- 
dently has been before, favoured and a 
favourite. The girls excel on the rink as 
they do in the ballroom, and get so much 
admiration from others that they surely 
might leave Jack alone, and so enable him 
to pursue his inclinations towards the lovely 
French blonde. But Miss Adelaide, who I 
imagine has a strong will of her own, has de- 
termined, on capturing Mr. Lacy (oh! the 
twang with which she enunciates that name), 
and it requires all his ingenuity (of which 
he has a fair share) to evade being seized 
upon and carried oflP into the American 
circle. Even during his matutinal swim he 

is not safe, for it has twice happened that 

13—2 
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Miss Adelaide has volunteered " to race 
him a quarter of a mile" in the water. 
On one occasion she challenged him sud- 
denly as she floated^ and before he had 
recovered his amazement at being accosted 
by a mermaid with coils of black hair wound 
around her head, and mischievous eyes 
shining out darkly from .under their wet 
lashes, she had turned on her side and taken a 
lead, gliding swiftly and cleverly over the 
sun-sparkled surface of the sea. How far 
that quarter of a mile was, where it began 
and where it ended, no one quite knew, but 
Lacy declared Miss St. Thomas had fairly 
beaten him by a length ! He certainly had 
a depressed and vanquished air about him 
for some few hours after. In fact. Lisle 
and I agreed that . Miss Adelaide must have 
taken the initiative and proposed marriage 
to her handsome English Mend in the 
water. 



CHAPTEE m. 
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Theeb weeks are over, only one remains 
of this most enjoyable holiday. We have 
all returned from another grand ball at the 
Etahliasement I have been intensely happy 
and satisfied to-night. Never have I found 
Marie so soft, so gentle, so yielding, I had 
almost said tender, as she has appeared to me 
this evening. We have danced three times 
together, and have walked through the airy 
corridors, with less supervision than ever 
before. The parents Camille evidently have 
learnt to trust the Englishmen, perhaps 
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even they approve of what I feel sure every- 
one must have discovered by this time — my 
adoration for Marie. This is the flattering 
unction I lay to my soul ! 

It is quite evident too that Jack has made 
himself very well understood by Mignon, 
and I half fear he has been somewhat rash, 
not to say indiscreet ; for, having had my 
last delicious waltz with Marie fo-night, I . 
determined not to dance with any one else 
after, and sauntered with a cigarette, out 
into the grounds. And there I suddenly 
came face to face with Jack, who was stand- 
ing very close to Mignon, both of them * 
partly hidden by some protuberant rock- 
work. He held her hands in both his. She 
was speaking so eagerly that he was too 
much engrossed by her conversation to heed 
my approach. I instantly and discreetly 
retreated. I fear my footsteps on the ground 
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must have startled them, for they moved 
hurriedly away, and I have very little doubt 
that Jack has very rashly entangled him- 
self with the daughter, without addressing 
himself, as a Frenchman expects, . to 
Monsieur le pere. This course I have now 
fully determined to take on the morrow. T 
think over ways and means, and smoke my 
last peaceful pipe, as I lean from my bed- 
room window and gaze out on the far- 
spreading lulling sea, that with my vague 
thoughts seems lost in a hazy and distant 
future. 

A sudden tap at the door interrupts the 
somewhat perplexing current of my ideas. 

" Entrez.^' 

And enter Jack, who, without speaking 
flings himself full length on my bed with a 
groan, as of one in great pain. 

^^ Good heavens, old boy, are you ill ?" I 
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cry, amazed at this most unwonted exhibition 
on his part. 

" Oh ! in a devil of a mess," says he, 
" and awfully cut up." 

^* Hard up ?" I inquire, 

^^That not more than usual," he says, 
" but awfully ill-used." 

^^ Surely you are the last man to make 
such a complaint with justice," say I. 

"There you are very much mistaken/' he 
replies. 

" Enlighten me then. Can I help 
you ? " 

"Yes; you might argue with the old 
man, and tell him that he is doing a very 
unfair thing by her and by me!" 

" What ! Monsieur Camille ? " 

" Yes, of course, Monsieur Camille ! " 

" But are you doing quite the right 
thing by him. Jack?" I ask. "Do you 
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mean to say that you are serious about this 
matter ? Do you really intend to marry, 
you most restless and unsettled of men ? '' 

" Of course I do, and she loves me, bless 
her, she told me so. I got her away from 
those watchful old birds for a few moments 
and made her come out into the grounds 
with me. She was awfully frightened at her 
temerii^-temirite, as she says in her pretty 
French babble. I understand her well 
enough, and, by Jove, I could never have 
believed in such a power of love as possesses 
me ... . and I am just as wretched as — as — 
I did not know a fellow could be ! But it's 
rank slavery, it's selling your very heart's 
blood, and I won't stand it*; I'll make her 
run away and defy them." 

" And you really were idiot enough to 
speak to the girl first without consulting 
the father ? " I inquire, fully realising the 
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enormity of such conduct from a French 
point of view. 

" By Jove, Bob," cries Jack, ^'you naust 
be mad. I don^t want to talk French love 
to the father ! Glad enough was I to make 
her understand my feeble GbUic periods, but 
she is such a clever darling. I certainly 
did not intend to stultify myself with the 
governor. You must bully him for me to- 
morrow. The fact is there was not much 
difficulty with her. I did not have to say- 
much of any sort. We seemed to f^el we 
understood one another. I may have proved 
myself a fool as to foreign conversation, but 
if a man is* in earnest, I'll bet you any 
money he can make a true woman, be she 
Hottentot, Greek, or Spanish, know the true 
state of the case pretty soon. As for this 
beautiful little Frenchwoman, for all her 
conventional reserve, she did not resent my 
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kissing her pretty hand, or her prettier 
cheek either, and she whispered, ^ Si je 
faime atissi moi;^ and then — oh, isn^t it 
maddening !— she went on to explain, with 
tears in her voice, that she was fiancee un 
vieux mossooj and that mossoo would be here 
to-morrow, and the marriage is fixed for 
their return to Marseilles. Poor little 
darling ! She trembled so awfully, and then 
some prying beggar came tramping over the 
gravel, and that frightened her too. She 

was sure it was ^ Papa ! ' So, without any- 

« 

thing further, and in a bewildered state of 
happiness and misery alternate, we hurried 
back into the l^allroom, and I had to give 
my darling up to maman^ who received us 
both with a most unusual frown. So to- 
morrow is to be our last delightful skate, 
our last engrossing silent French conversa- 
tion." 
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^'Wiij not make an effort, Jack ?" I 
suggest, after meditating awhile. " Put 
down your income and your expectations in 
so many francs, come to Mons. Camille 
with me, and let us plead our cause to- 
gether. I can explain to him that we have 
reason to believe that his daughter favours 
your suit (not that that is likely to propiti- 
ate any French parent), and then ^^ 

" Put down my income and my expecta- 
tions! Do you mean to insult me, Mr. 
Lynton?" says Jack, laughing, though 
the laugh is rueful enough. "You, who 
know so well that I have neither, and that 
this mossoo who is expected "is riche — 
enormSment riche — she said iso." 

" That certainly sounds father hopeless 
for you,^^ say I. 

'^And that is not all that's tormenting 
me. There's that Adelaide St. Thomas 
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girl; she — well, she — of course you will 
think me a conceited ass, but upon my 
word she almost oflfered to marry me, and 
she says she is rich enough for both of us 
and plenty to spare. What do you think 
of that as a cool proposition ? ^' 

"I think you should decidedly accept 
the generous offer — if you can ! " 

^^ If I can! While I am loving Marie 
to distraction, while I have her ' sije faime ' 
ringing in my ears, and the knowledge of 
the first kiss she has ever given to a man 
maddening my recollection. ... Oh I 
Bob, you cold-blooded luckiest of men, 
you don't know what being in love means, 
you can't sympathise with a fellow a bit. 
How should you? However, you are a 
good soul, and will speak up for me to the 
old gentleman to-morrow, won't you ? Tell 
him a bit about my family. I have never 
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boasted about that before anyhow, but la 
noblesse is sure to be of some use with. 
Frenchmen as well as Englishmen, isn't it ? 
Tell him about the rich old aunts and '' 

I can bear it no longer, and with a 
choking feeling ask : 

"Could I have understood you? Did 
you really say you were in the garden with 
Marie Camille to-night? That it was 
Marie whose hands you held, Marie who — 
who— kissed you ? '' 

" Of course it was. Why this access of 
melodrama, my dear Bob ? Near the rink 
in that shrubbery we stood." 

"And it was Marie who told you she 
loved you ? '• 

" My good fellow, have you been asleep 
this last half-hour ? '^ 

"No, I only wish I had, and that I 
could find all this — a dream." 
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"Of whom could you have thought I 
was speaking then ? '' asks Jack, bewildered. 

" Of Mignon, whom from the first I 
believed you loved." 

^^ Oh ! what a mistake. No ; she is 
much too gay and flighty for me. They 
are as like as two' peas to look at^ but 
Marie is worth a dozen of the other, to my 
mind." He pauses, in pleasing recollec- 
tions no doubt, and then says, " Bob, 
promise me you will do all you can with 
old Camille to-morrow, and Fll pledge 
myself solemnly to work like a nigger, to 
give up all larking, and to set about making 
a regular income, and to put by every 
penny I ever get from the dear old aunts." 

"Yes, Jack, I promise you I will faith- 
fully tell her father all that, because — 
because — she loves you." 
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I don't know what sort of a night Jack 
passes after he leaves me, but I am per- 
fectly aware that no sleep comes to piit me 
even temporarily out of my misery. I 
fully realise now that I have learnt to love 
Marie with the strong passion of earnest 
manhood, favoured by circumstances, 
carried away with additional force by all 
the unusual in our surroundings and 
relative positions. Until lately my days 
have been spent in steady monotonous work, 
my relaxation in profitable reading. And 
what travelling I have done in the old days 
was as tutor and companion to Jack's 
eldest brother, the heir to the noble name 
and house before alluded to. Under these 
circumstances flirtation has been an un- 
known art to me, and I had never before 
seen any girl to whom from the first I felt 
myself so strongly drawn, to whom from 
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the first I longed to devote the rest of my 
life. 

In any case I know fally "the spell is 
broken and we must part." 

" Well leave the rinking, old boy," says 
Jack to me, ^^and we'll watch our opportu- 
nity and go to the father and confess. 
Eh?" 

He tries to smile, but he too looks pale 
and wistful, as I thougHt I did when I had 
done shaving. We go on to the Etdblisse- 
ment arm in arm. Edgar, ten days ago, 
yielded to the joint persuasions of the 
charming twins, and, very gravely, very 
totteringly, commenced to go on wheels. 
Both the demoiselles assist him with un- 
tiring patience. 

" They evidently look upon you as a sort 

of elderly relation," says Jack to him ; and 

the parents Camille seem to share that 
VOL. n. 14 
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opmioii, for Edgar gets many a priTil^e 
which to US jeunes gens (I am only five 
years younger than Lisle by-the-by) is 
systematically denied. Edgar has on coca* 
sion been allowed to wait for one or both 
the yonng ladies if they have not been 
ready to start on some outward jannt to- 
gether; he has been trusted to walk 
habitually with them through the dim airy 
corridors at the Etahlissement when they 
have been too warm after dancing, etc He 
has a way of taking these honours most 
gravely, and no one has ever supposed him 
capable of any » flirting propensities." 

On arriving at the rink Jack changes his 
mind about skating, and, mounted on the 
familiar wheels, glides swiftly and with a 
distinct purpose across the asphalts to 
where Marie is sitting. She will not skate 
to-day and looks so sad. 



k 
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As Laoy skims onwards he comes into 
sharp contact with Lislfe, who trembles on 
his skates. As he so sways, endeavouring 
to recover his balance, he gets another jerk 
^ (more mischievous than accidental this one) 
from young Master Achille. Lisle, quite 
disabled now, Mis heavily with his foot 
twisted under him. Poor fellow ! he 
almost faints with pain, and turns deadly 
white. His ankle-bone is broken. 

This puts a finishing touch to our 
misery. Jack and I manage to carry 
'Lisle to a cab, and get him the best 
surgical attendance Boulogne affords. 
Mme. Camille tends him like a mother 
with unceasing care and gentleness. I wad 
unjust in my estimate of that dear lady, 
and only now in these last days learn to 
appreciate her goodness, and often think 
how I should love to have her daughter as 

14—2 
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wife, and would not at all object to her 
as mother-in-law, nor in any sense desire 
that she should dwell in France. ' 

Meanwhile ce vietiz monsieur has arrived. 
He is a short, stout, bumptious man, Ttdth 
a big grey moustache, small piercing black 
eyes, and a red ribbon dot in his button- 
hole. He is addressed us " Monsieur le 
Vicomte," he has his valet in attendance, 
and from Paris arrives next day, for the 
benefit of himself, his fiancie^ and her 
mamma, the handsomest victoria and the 
best pair of horses to be seen in Boulogne. 

Marie looks so depressed and sad that 
Jack cannot bring himself to acquiesce in 
sti^bbom facts, but persuades me, much 
against my better judgment, to make an 
appeal to the stem parent Camille. 
Timidly enough, with a very forlorn hope 
sort of feeling, Jack and I go to Mons. le 
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pere. I make a formal demand in Mr. 
Lacy's name for the hand of the Vicomte's 
fiancee. Poor Mr, Lacy stands by, and 
with me beholds Monsieur Camille's ill- 
repressed amazement at our united au- 
dacity. In silence we watch the grandly 
ceremonious air with which Monsieur bows 
as he in flattering terms declines the " too 
much honour" which we have been 
anxious to do him and his family. At the 
same time he tells us that Mdlle. Marie 
is fiancie^ and that the noces will take place 
next month. 

After this there is an end to the joys of 
Boulogne. The rink has been discarded 
as having too much fatigued Marie and 
made her pale. To us it has been too 
miserably haunted by the remembrance of 
joys past. So for the next few days we 
spend our time in attending to poor help* 
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less Edgar, whom we at last leave — minus 
a foot — still in the kind care of motherly 
Mme. Camille. I believe Jack makes some 
final desperate effort to see Marie alone, 
and I know that I am, sorely against my 
will and better sense, inveigled into put- 
ting Jack's feelings down in French. 
Ardent feelings, wild promises, passionate 
entreaties to her (whom we both love) to 
run away with my friend and rival! But 
from poor Marie comes only a small bunch 
of forget-me-nots, laid daintily in a white 
paper, and never a responsive word. We 
do not even see her again, and hear from 
Mignon, who is zealously guarded also, that 
her sister is tdnt peu souffrante. 

So, at the dead of a summer night, we 
depart from Boulogne, leaving the gravest 
of us L.'s behind, and taking anxious hearts 
with us ! But we two even do not go to-. 
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gether. Duty calls me to London, but 
Lacy has no special duty anywhere at 
present, and so allows himself to be per- 
suaded to go to Paris for a month or two 
with the St. Thomas family. 

Three months later he thence writes me 
word that he has accepted their further 
invitation, and means going over to the 
Philadelphia Exhibition with them. And at 
the end of his letter he explains : "I saw 
that confounded Vicomte and her in their 
carriage in the Bois on Sunday. They 
have been married a month ! She saw me, 
and as I lifted my hat she bent her head, 
and did not meet my eyes again. It was 
all over in half a minute, but it was awful, 
and has made me wretched, and after that 
it don't seem to me to matter whether I go 
to Philadelphia or to Jericho. One thing 
is certain, 1 must get away from Paris 
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and from the chance of meeting her thus 
again." 

As for Edgar Lisle, though he lost his 
foot, he came off best of the three, in spite 
of that disastrous rinking. He has gained 
for himself the affection and the hand and 
the dot of the charming Mignon. She con- 
fessed to him that she once had a decided 
** tenderness " for " ce Monsieur La — ^^cy — " 
who she found si^gai^ si ria/nt^ but she is 
now certainly well content with the abso- 
lute possession of the hon coeur that goes 
with the air serieux of Edgar Lisle. 

And I — plain Bob Lynton — ^who am 
neither very laughing nor very serious, 
but a most mediocre sort of fellow, have 
had to settle down in solitude in our Shady 
Grove apartments, and only now and then 
get an hour's rinking in the evenings, at 
Chelsea or at Lillie Bridge. And on 



\ 
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alternate Sundays I make my way to 
Westboume Park, where, in a pretty semi- 
detached villa, the most fortunate of the 
three L.'s has made himself a happy home, 
■with the merriest of the blondes of Bou- 
logne, with whom we had some such happy 
times— rinking. 



THE END, 



^ 
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CHAPTEE I. 

A MTSTEEIOUS WIDOW. 

" PEfiPAREZ vos billets, Messieurs et Mes- 
dames." 

The words of the guard fall mostly upon 
weary English ears as the London mail comes 
snorting into the Paris terminus. 

The day had been hot, dusty, glaring. 
Evening shadows are npw commencing to 
allay the scorching power of the sun's light, 
slowly indeed, but how refreshingly I 

In the comer seat of a first-class carriage 
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sits the woman out of whose history I am 
about to transcribe some eventful pages. 

Apparently not a remarkable womian, or 
one much worth writing about. 

A widow, clad in the deepest mourning— 
a very young widow, certainly a lady. To 
that conclusion all who behold her come in- 
stantly. Her features, as we catch the first 
glimpse of her, are too closely hidden by 
her thick veil to admit of analysis or criti- 
cism. 

The lady is evidently anxious, probably 
expectant, for she cannot turn her eyes 
away from the window, and, as the train 
draws alongside the platform, she rises and 
leans forward, gazing eagerly from side to 
side in imcontrollable impatience and 
anxiety. 

" Maybe she has sent her baby on, poor 
dear," remarks a tender-hearted British 
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matron as she gathers her own children 
about her, and adjures them not to lose 
sight of her now that they are among 
" forriners,'' Of these the matron speaks 
in an awestruck tone, as though she 
imagines a Frenchman to be but a synonym 
for a cannibal. The father of the youthful 
Britons had previously remarked the sable- 
clad traveller, and hearing his wife's compas- 
sionate comment, his critical eyes follow the 
slim girlish figure of the young widow with 
renewed attention. He sees her making her 
way eagerly through the crushing crowd, 
and watches her disappear in that mysterious 
. kind of sheep-pen where unwary travellers 
are caught, imprisoned, and most efficiently 
taught what waiting means by imperious 
French officials. If the widow expected 
friends to meet, her- she was doomed to dis- 
appointment. In vain she glances to the 
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right and left of her — no familiar face meets 
hers; in vain she peers through all the 
available windows and glass doors of the 
satte d^attente. 

C^Presently her small black portmanteau, 
haying been duly inspected by the officials 
and found to contain nothing contraband 
(little enough of any kind, indeed I), is 
hoisted on to the shoulders of a man in a 
blue blouse. 

" Where do you go, madame ? " asked the 
man, awaiting her orders. 

Where is she going? Great heavens! 

where ? What shall she do ? to whom turn 

for help or shelter ? 

# # « « 

Tears — ^hot, blinding tears— rush into hear 
eyes, but with a fierce effort she represses 
the sobs that are choking her, and resolves 
to bear what was to be borne — bravely. 
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Acting on this resolution, she endea- 
Yours to steady her voice and answers the 
porter in a tone of well-assumed indiffer- 
ence. 

^*I expected a Mend to meet me," she 
says. ^^ Something must have occurred to 
delay him. He will be here soon, no doubt, 
so I will not leave the station at present 
Show me where I can wait and find some 
refreshment." 

The man in the blouse has been eyeing 
her with an inquisitive dissatisfied air, but 
as the word ^^refreshment" falls on his 
ear, he is roused to sudden animation and 
interest. 

^'As madame pleases to command," he 
says, smiling, and at once leads the way to 
a neighbouring restaurant, where an officious 
waiter in a white apron hastily advances to 
inquire for " the orders of madame." 
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^^ Madame is certaiidy fatigued, and no 
doubt thirsty?'^ he suggests considerately. 
" The day has been choking." 

" At present I require nothing for myself, 
I thank you/' answers the lady; "but if 
you will oblige me by taking charge of my 
portmanteau for a time, I will soon return 
and dine." 

' The waiter is equally impressed by her 
manner, and by the perfect French in which 
she has addressed him. He will attend to 
madame's orders " with precision," he says, 
and holds the swinging door back for her as 
she passes out. She returns to the great 
station with rapid steps, and keeping up the 
show of following out some decided course, 
hurries from one part of the terminus to 
another in evident and eager quest of some 
one whom she still fails to find. At last 
she pauses in a doorway and counts the 
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number of strokes that tell her it is eight 
o'clock. 

From a hundred chnrches the bells seem 
to knell that hour into the ears of this most 
unhappy expectant woman. Will those 
terrible beUs never cease ? Are they ring- 
ing out that late and therefore fatal hour to 
taunt her with the fact which she is already 
beginning to realise — ^to teach her that she 
is abandoned — forgotten ? 

She walks out on to the broad flight of 
steps, and there stands, pausing in doubt 
once more before she resigns herself to the 
inevitable. 

She hears the distant roar of the city of 
pleasure. All Paris is abroad to-night, re- 
joicing in the evening's comparative coolness 
— a welcome change certainly after the long 
day's intolerable heat. All Paris seems gay 
— light-hearted. 

VOL. n. 15 
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Every one is amused, cared for, occupied. 
Only she — ^this wan and weary widow is 
utterly alone — unheeded, forsaken. 

" Madame," whispers a voice close to her 
ear. 

She starts so suddenly that she almost 
loses her footing: indeed, she would have 
fallen over the edge of the step had not the 
man now standing so close by her side caught 
her arm firmly. 

Instantly she recovers her self-possession, 
and with a blanched face, demands indig- 
nantly — 

'^ Hqw dare you, sir ?" 

" Madame need not be offended — ^I have 
no desire to insult her," says the man with 
an air and a voice which remind one of the 
conventional Mephistopheles, as portrayed on 
the stage ; one even feels inclined to glance 
at his feet and see if the cloven hoof is con- 
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cealed by the tight-fitting, high-heeled, 
patent leather shoes he wears. " I am the 
bearer of a message to madame," adds the in- 
sinuating stranger, and notes the tremonr 
that shakes her from head to foot as she 
whispers, "A message from whom?" Her 
lips are so parched, her throat so dry, 
she can scarcely articulate. 

"Madame is expecting a friend, I 
think?" The lady bows her head in 
assent. 

"That friend will not be here to-night. 

If madame will kindly peruse this letter she 
will learn all the particulars of this sad 
business from head-quarters." 

She turns as he speaks and looks into his 
face. She remembers it instantly. That 
man left Dover this morning and crossed in 
the same steamer with her ; she had seen 
him enter the Paris train at Calais. She 
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realises at once that she has been watched 
and followed, but she is at a loss as to whose 
emissary he is who now addresses her. 
That he must be the bearer of evil tidings 
she feels conyinced ; he is not the man to 
undertake pleasing errands. Instinctively 
she shrinks from his cunning dark eyes, and 
as she draws back a step she perceives that 
he holds a letter in his hand. She sees the 
handwriting of the superscription. Her 
doubt is at an end. 

She knows now who has sent this mes- 
senger of evil to meet her. In an instant 
she has snatched the missive out of his hand, 
and, leaving him to gaze at her in astonish- 
ment, she swiftly runs down the broad flight 
of steps, and without a backward glance tra- 
verses the pavement and the carriage-way, 
hurrying breathlessly onward, and not stop- 
ping until she reaches a secluded archway, 
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*.«> thereof of which a dWy-burd^ tap 

is suspended, by the fitful Kght of wMch she 
coniinences to read her letter. 

That light seems symbolical of the flicker- 
ing of alternate hope and despair that pos- 
sesses her as she reads on. The light, 
however, continues to bum, though so dis- 
mally, but in her breast all hope has suddenly 
been extinguished. 



i 



CHAPTER II. 



A MOMENTOUS LETTER. 



The following is the letter whicli filled the 
fair reader's heart with such sudden and 
utter despair :— 

" Beatjtepul Treacherous Hjister, — 

f' You have made a terrible and, as far as 
I am concerned, an irremediable mistake. You 
must know that it is impossible for me to 
receive you as you now come to me— por- 
tionless. I had so ardently longed for the 
day that would make you mine. Now you 
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have dashed all my hopes to the ground ! I 
am too poor to be aught but a friend to you. 
Thus your friend I shall always remain, but 
for any other tie between us money was 
absolutely indispensable. You held that 
coveted treasure, and yet, with a ruthless 
and indifferent hand, have flung the means 
of our subsistence aside, and with that your 
whilom adorer and constant friend. From 
afar I shall continue to watch over you, my 
cruel reckless love, and should fortune 
smile on you again, and give you another 
such chance as that which you have now 
chosen tQ neglect, pray avail yourself of it, 
and be sure that in that case I will come to 
you again, and by my counsel and assistance 
prove the fidelity of the affection and admi- 
ration in which I still hold you. For the 
present, however, we must part. To seek 
me would be utterly useless, for I am deter- 
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mined not to be found. If you are not quite 
blind to your own interests, a profitable 
course is still open to you. Return 'a 
penitent prodigaP to the house of luxury 
which you so wantonly deserted. You will 
no doubt be again received ^ with open 
arms,' and the time may come when you 
can effect a reconciliation between your 
generous old patron and your unhappy but 
most devoted, 

" C. V." 



Dazed, almost stupefied, Hester reads the 
letter again and again, but it is a mechani- 
cal effort, for she fails to realise its cruel 
meaning even now, although the words 
seem written in lurid fiames, and scorch the 
eager eyes with which she scans them. . . . 
Indeed, it is not until the many church 
bells on every side clang out the hour of 
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nine that Hester is fully aroused to the 
terrible cruelty of her present position. 

The striking and reverberation of that 
ninth hour force her to face her fate at 
once. She cannot attempt to struggle with 
its countless hardships and complications 
just yet ; when the time comes, as it will 
soon, she must confront relentless destiny — 
jand that she will, and bravely. She is very 
young still, but has had some little experi- 
ence already, and she is naturally a woman 
of strong power and resolution.' The blow 
that has just fallen upon her was so totally 
unexpected that she is stunned by it, and 
seems to reel under its crushing eflfect. She 
will have recovered herself by-and-by, and 
then she will make the best of circumstances 
and shape her future in such a way that it 
shall be advantageous to her, for to the un- 
known future her glances shall be solely 
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directed henceforth. To go back is impos>- 
sible, and to brood over present misery — 
crushing, maddening. The first thing to 
guard against just now is that physical 
exhaustion which invariably follows a 
mental shock; she must not give way to 
the weary, faint feeling, which is creep- 
ing over her already — no! and she mil 
not. 

She draws herself up, and a cold shudder 
contracts her aching limbs as she attempts 
to move. With an angry frown, and a 
sharp word of self-reproof, she steps for- 
ward, leaving the sheltering archway and 
the glimmering lamp, and with head erect 
and a glance of defiance in her eyes, she 
walks rapidly back towards the station. 
There is no anxiety in her look now — ^no 
indecision in her movements. With a pe- 
remptory gesture she sets the glass doors of 
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the buffet swinging, and passes statelily 
in. 

^^ Bring me some wine and some meat, 
and quickly," she says to the waiter, and 
as she speaks she flings back the heavy 
veil which has hitherto hidden her features, 
and lifting her eyes meets those of the 
astonished gar^on fully. 

He is overcome by the sight of the 
beauty thus suddenly revealed to him, 
and he rushes off in wild haste to fulfil 
the lady^s bidding, as though her eyes had 
endowed him with electricity. 

"What a strange lady!" he remarks to 
the dame du comptoiry who is occupied in 
dispensing gateaux and glasses of liqueur 
from over the marble counter in true 
Parisian fashion. 

*'She has the age of a young girl 
only, and yet the bearing and the dignity 
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of a grand dame/' Alphonse continues 
admiringly; "I only wish you would 
address some words to her yourself — you 
would be surprised by her amiability and by 
her wonderful French, I am sure." 

^^ She is a handsome woman, but she 
looks very triste all the same," retorts 
the dame du comptoir^ by no means carried 
away by the fervent admiration of the 
youthful Alphonse for a lady whose feir 
charms are of such a very diflfierent order 
to her own, for the Parisian is a decided 
brunette. 

"I wonder why she is so triste^ and 
why she is all alone, and what it all 
means?" Alphonse continues reflectively. 

**It means that you are a chatter-box, 
and that the great blue eyes of the 
foreigner have turned that silly head of 
yours, you foolish child," she replied, and 
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and as she spoke the plump Frenchwomto 
regarded the youthful waiter, who was a 
special favourite, with a very arch smile; 
then, suddenly remembering the duties of 
her position, added, with a frown, "Haste, 
now, Alphonse, take the lady her bottle 
of Bordeaux — don't you see she is waiting 
for it?'' 

Hester ate and drank as one who has 
had a long fast; but the eager light in 
her eyes was not caused by hunger, nor 
was it the wine that now brought out 
that bright hectic flush upon her cheeks, 
which hitherto had been so colourless. 
She has formed certain resolutions during 
the progress of her solitary repast, and a 
steady purpose is now controlling her 
words and her actions. She searches 
through the names of the hotels in the 
"Guide de Paris," and having made her 
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choice, pays her bill to the admiring 
gargon^ thanks him for his attention with 
a look that transfixes him again, and goes 
away, having made an indelible impression 
on the susceptible heart of Alphonse, who 
often speaks of her afterwards as ^' cette 
Anglaise ravissante," and thereby causes 
considerable annoyance to the dame du 
buffet^ who has no' sympathy with those 
cold splenetic Englishwomen who travel 
unattended, and yet pretend to such high 
and mighty virtues and respectability. 
Bah! 

Hester— as innocent of, as she is in- 
different to, the comments of the sharp- 
tongued Frenchwoman — drives away to the 
hotel she has fixed upon. 

"Let me have a good room,'' she says 
to the concierge, who receives her at the 
entrance gates, as she drives up. 
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^^ Madame intends to stay one night 
only ? '' inquires the porter, who now 
approaches the window of the cab. 

His tone and his look are both dubious 
and hardly respectful. 

" The length of my stay will depend 
entirely on the fact of how I am pleased.^^ 
says madame very quietly, but her manner 
is very impressive, and the man pauses 
respectfully, awaiting her further commands^ 

**Let me have a good apartment on 
the first floor," she adds, as she steps 
out of the cab and still further impresses 
the discomfited concierge by the grace and 
elegance of her figure and bearing. 

"An English milady, certainly,'' he 
whispers ' to the head waiter, who now 
appears to conduct milady upstairs. 



CHAPTER III. 

POOR "mILADT." 

No sooner has she locked her door, and 
thus shnt out all intrusive inquiries, than 
she casts the mask of indifference and 
hauteur aside utterly, and yields herself, a 
truly miserable woman, to the bitterness 
of the disappointment which is over- 
whelming her. 

She throws aside her cloak, her bonnet, 
her widow's cap, and with trembling 
fingers uncoils the heavy masses of her 
chestnut hair, the weight of which seems 
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more than her small aching head can bear 

just now. Candles are burning on either 

side of the oval looking-glass, «nd she 

approaches it now, gazing in awe and 

wonder at the strange apparition which 

there meets her eyes. 

« « « « 

She sees a white, drawn, weird woman, 
who is faint and tottering, and who is 
vainly trying to steady herself by grasping 
the tabl6 with her long slim fingers. She 
sees that the woman has a clonded brow, 
that her eyes are sunken, but that the 
black ring about them only adds to their 
wonderful brilliance. She sees that the 
woman is clad in a plain, close-fitting 
black dress, and that the white about her 
throat and wrists is of crape, and as she 
notes these details she realises the terrible 
change that has come over her since the 
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morning, aging her to all appearance by 
some ten years. She looks back in a 
wistfiil concerned way into the reflection 
of those beantiful eyes of hers again, and 
as she looks she sees them filling with 
tears. 

Shuddering, she covers them with her 
hands, and turning away flings herself on 
her knees by the side of the bed, and 
relieves her oppressed heart by a passionate 
burst of tears. 

An hour passes, and the silence of Hester's 
room is broken only by the regular ticking 
of the ormolu clock on the mantel-shel^ and 
the hysterical sobbing of the wretched 
woman prostrated by her overwhelming 
trouble 

An hour later Hester, quite calm and 
composed again now, is moving about her 
room. She sets about the unpacking of her 
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portmanteau, and arranges such things as 
she will require for the night with an air of 
mechanical method which augurs well for 
the composure of her mind. When first she 
entered the room, a long hour ago, she had 
flung her bonnet aside, divested herself of 
her jewellery, and even taken off that plain 
gold ring which wives (and widows still 
more) are apt to treat with a specially tender 
care and consideration. 

Now Hester approaches the dressing-table 

again, and with a look of cold determination 

' upon her pale face, pushes ^^the golden 

fetter " back upon her slender finger with 

an energy t^at is almost fierce. 

Then she unlocks her neat writing-case, 
takes out pen and paper, and, after consider- 
able hesitation and reflection, gets the follow- 
ing lines succinctly written — 
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"Deae Sir Hugh, — 
" You intended to do only wliat was right 
and best for yourself and foi: me. Of that, 
now that it is aU too late^ I am thoroughly 
convinced. But this late conyersion on my 
part is useless now, for as matters have 
turned out, all your good intentions are 
foiled, and your plans for yourself and for 
me have failed utterly ; t/ou^ however, can 
recover aZZ you have seemingly lost, but to 
me life in its best and worthiest sense is at 
an end. I was tempted and gradually led 
on into deceiving you, and then, horrified as 
I realized the cruel wickedness of which I 
was guilty, I felt bound to escape from you 
to avoid being tempted into still farther 
ingratitude and deceit. And now an awful 
retribution has already overtaken me, and 
believe me, if at this moment you suffer but 
one-hundredth part of the anguish which I 
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am bound to endure, then indeed you are 
avenged already. Think as badly of me as 
your kind heart will allow you to do, but be 
quite sure that you cannot possibly condemn 
me as harshly and unpityingly as I am forced 
to condemn myself. Do you care to know 
that I am utterly alone, forsaken, friendless ? 
" Such is my wretched position, and thus 
unaided I must remain and once again begin 
my life, this time without a friend^s hand to 
help, guide, or in any sense to protect me ! 
The jewels you have given me I cannot 
return, and the money which I have taken 
with me I must keep, for I shall sorely need 
every penny ere long. In justice, believe 
that I did not intend to steal it ; I am keep- 
ing it for the present, and look upon it as a 
loan ! I shall at once take steps which wiU 
enable me to earn that which shall soon give 
me the chance to return to you the actual 
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gold. As to the love and generosity wliich 
bestowed the gifts on so worthless an object^ 
no hnman power can ever repay you for 
them, and it now only remains to you for 
yonr own sake, and that of yonr peace of 
mind, at once and entirely to forget 

" Hbsteb." 
This letter bore no date and no address, 
and when some days after it reached the 
hands of Sir Hugh Temple, the post-mark 
upon it was not Paris, but London. 



CHAPTER IV. 

/ 

A PAIR OF GONSPIBATOBS. 

Whilb Hester was occupied in writing that 
letter, which to her was evidently of the 
greatest importance, two men were eagerly 
discussing her — ^her present, past, and future 
-and as their conversation may considerably 
enlighten the reader as to the antecedents of 
our mysterious widow, I will request h™ 
or her to accompany me into the low front 
of the cabaret, or wine shop, which Hester's 
friends (?) have selected as a fitting spot for 
their confidential discussion. The men are 
seated at a wooden table, on which stand 
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two glasses containing steaming punch, a 
most appropriate beverage on this over- 
whelming hot summer night; the floor is 
sanded, and though spittoons are more 
plentiful here than any other article of fiir- 
niture, useful or ornamental, the refined 
habitues of this select restaurant have 
evidently made it their chief occupation 
to emulate American example, by the profuse 
style of decoration they have expended upon 
the walls and the sanded floors. 

Smoking, of course^ is de rigueur^ and 
every variety of home-made and ftill- 
flavoured tobacco sends forth fumes which 
vie with the exhalations of the sweltering 
human beings in poisoning the dense, close 
atmosphere. 

One of the talkers, of whose words a 
great part must here be written down, is the 
dark, evil-fiiced messenger who handed that 
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fatal missive to poor Hester upon the steps 
of the station a few hours ago. The other 
is an Italian, though his hair and complexion 
do not betray his southern origin. In lieu 
of black, yellow is the tint that pervades 
this man's colouring — ^his abundant and 
curling hair is of the hue of com, and so is 
his long, waving, and crimped beard. In 
his eyes the yellow tinge deepens into a 
golden brown, which in a dubious light 
lends them a phosphorous appearance that 
is both weird and perplexing. The abnormal 
tinge that characterizes his eyes and hair 
loses its intensity in the deadly paUor of his 
skin, which is utterly wanting in the faintest 
particle of that ruddiness which at once tells 
of good health and cleanliness. The man 
certainly has not a wholesome nor an attrac- 
tive exterior, and yet there is a curious 
fascination about him which some have 
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found it difficult to withstand, as we shall 
hear anon. His features are regular and 
decidedly handsome, his hands pale, long, 
slender, and yery expre^ye when, as is 
mostly the case, he gesticulates. His voice 
is low and melodious, and his speech rapid 
and eloquent. 

" She will be a perfect tigress in her 
rage," he is saying as he prepares a fresh 
cigarette with those flexible shapely fingers 
of his. 

"She is certainly yery cat-like in her 
moyements," replies the dark man, "but 
those feline attributeB always attract me, 
because they betray secret strength.'' 

"Don't waste your time in far-fetched 
metaphor, Jules," resumed the other angrily ; 
" explain your own lack of wit, if you can, 
in so easily losing sight of my beautifal 
bride." 
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"Indeed, Vincenzo, the fault is more 
yours than mine," says Jules deprecatingly ; 
"you should have prepared me for her 
astonishing rapidity. She had scarce time 
to read the address on your letter, but the 
sight of the writing seemed to lend wings to 
her feet, and ere I realised what was to 
happen next she had torn the letter out of 
my hand and fled with it.'' 

" You were a fool not to follow her, that 
is all I can say," returned Vincenzo. " 1 
shall not have a moment's peace or safety 
now ; she may discover me at any moment, 
and in her haste to avenge herself denounce 
me as a thief because I took charge of some 
of her jewellery." 

*^ You mean of all of it, Vincenzo," replies 
Jules, with a low laugh. 

"Of course," says Vincenzo promptly, 
" I was justified. Women are too careless 
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— 

in such mattei*, and it was my duty to take 
charge of the box which contained all 
Hester's portable property. She would cer- 
tainly have lost it altogether if I had not 
undertaken to keep it for her. But what I 
dread now is her suddenly pouncing upon 
us at some unexpected moment, for from 
the days of her childhood she perfectly 
remembers all the lowest haunts of this 
wondrous city of Paris, and I have even 
seen her here with her vagabond old 
father." 

" You forget that she has turned grande 
dame now, mon cher, and that in future she 
will be more inclined to hide from than tp 
follow you.'' 

" I hope you may be right, Jules," Vin- 

♦ 

cenzo answers moodily, "but I confess to 
being a perfect coward where women, or at 
least where that woman is concerned. I 
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don't know which I should most dread, her 
personal fury or the chance of her denounc- 
ing me to the Parisian police." 

" You are, indeed, a coward, and therefore 
quite unreasonable, my friend," Jules con- 
tinued reassuringly, " Will it please you 
better if we proceed on our journey to- 
night ? '' 

" No ; but we will certainly take the first 
train that goes south to-morrow." 

**I am entirely at your service. Carlo 
mio," replies Jules Verve, laughing, 

" Of course," answers Vincenzo, but 
without a smile, " since I have the 
money, or at least the power to obtain 
some." 

" Is not your betrothed^s private property 
here, the gifts of that infatuated English- 
man, her dupe and yours ? " 

" I only wish he had been hers, as she 
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ought to have made him," answers Carlo 
Vincenzo moodily. 

*^ You forget that all your doings and hers 
are at present written in a sealed book, as 
far as I am concerned," says Verve, ^*and 
beyond the fact that Madame Hester was 
adopted by an English baronet, and brought 
up and educated with the view of ulti- 
mately becoming his wife (ha ! ha I), I know 
absolutely nothing of her antecedents or 
his." 

"True," answers Vincenzo; "and it 
may be as well to give you some fdller 
details of our conspiracy, and of the ro- 
mance that has hitherto united us, to pre- 
pare you for the assistance you may be 
required to give me, and to her and me in 
future. 

"Listen, then — '' 

"Let us first drink another glass to our 
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future success, with or without the tigress," 
remarks Verve, and empties his bumper as 
he speaks, leaving Yincenzo to follow his 
example. 
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